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T.. important products of the West are 
pure water and good paper. Penn Salt Chemicals con- 
tribute to both! 


Penn Salt Chlorine is widely used throughout the West 
for water purification. 


Penn Salt Liquid Chlorine and Caustic Soda are thor- 
oughly established as reliable products in the pulp and 
paper mills. 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company of Wash- 
ington is here to serve Western industries. We shall be 
glad to assist any pulp or paper plant with problems con- 
cerned with use of our chemicals. 





Penn Salt Products include: 


Liquid Chlorine 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT and Caustic Soda 
fr . 


for the Pulp and Paper Industry 
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Bleaching Powder « Corrosion-proof Cements 
Anhydrous: and Aqua Ammonia e« Acids 
Perchloron* « Sodium Chlorate 

Potassium Chlorate « Sodium Arsenite 
Sodium Hypochlorite ¢ Hydrogen 
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Pulp & Paper Industry is published once a month, at 71 Columbia St.. Seattle, Wash. Subscription: U. S.. $4.00: Canada. $4.50; other countries, $5.00. Entered as 
second class matter May 20, 1927, at the Postoffice at Seattle, under the Act of March 3, 1870. Copyright; 1945, by Millet Freeman Publications. 
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WAR OR PEACE? Editorials 


HERE were two grand and glorious days of celebration when pulp 
| and paper mills, as well as other businesses, were closed down. Now 
the celebrating is over and it is time for sober and constructive thought 
and action to preserve peace and to prevent a war of atom bombs. That 
kind of a war is too horrible even to contemplate for more than a moment. 
One of the matters worth thinking about very,seriously was discussed 
at a Boren newsprint committee hearing in San Francisco. Mr. J. D. Zeller- 
bach and Congressman Clarence Brown of Ohio, in a highly interesting 
tete-a-tete, which is reported elsewhere in this issue, reached agreement 
on the point that a strong and healthy pulp and paper industry on the 
North American continent and the preservation of the timber resources of 
the United States and Canada are just about as important as anything else 
could possibly be in intelligently planning for the future. We recom- 
mend that you read their testimony, which has a lot to do with future 
war or peace. (see Page 27). 

World War II proved the “shortsightedness” —.as Mr. Zellerbach de- 
scribed it — of buying in foreign markets at prices that crippled the North 
American industry. A weak industry means a weak U. S. and Canada in 
time of war. 

The pulp industry of the United States does not ask for tariff protec- 
tion but it should be entitled — along with all other industries — to pro- 
tection against the manirulation of currencies. 

In the past few weeks, literally thousands of additional persons have 


‘ obtained permanent employment in pulp and paper mills from coast to 


coast, and from Canada to the Rio Grande. Those new employes — who 
come from armed services or from war plants—believe they are entering 
jobs of permanence. They have a right to know they won’t lose their jobs 
as the result of the mere act of lowering the value of the krona or some 
other far-away currency in its relation to the dollar. 


RETURN OF THE SALESMAN 


HE era of peace now being ushered in is going to be a salesman’s era. 
Gone are the days of cost-plus accounting and just one customer— 

Uncle Sam. 
The salesman is again emerging as an important key figure in the pulp 
and paper industry and in the allied industries which serve this market. 
This point was stressed not so long ago in an address we heard given 
by President T. B. McCabe of Scott Paper Co., and it comes to mind more 
forcibly.now that the day has arrived when restrictions and priorities are 
rapidly crumbling in the big and balmy winds of peace that rose in the 

wake of two atom bomb blasts. 

Stanley O. Styles, president of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper 
Industry, sent us a notice of the restoration of that organization’s place- 
ment service. He remarks that “sales representation and distribution” have 
again become paramount problems of this industry. 


‘“‘PAPER-THROWINGEST”’ CITY 


EW YORK CITY may be the “paper-throwingest” city in the world, 
but this last school year New York kids collected 35,000,000 pounds 
of waste paper, or 96 tons per school day. 

Incidentally, Charles Lindbergh reaped the biggest tonnage of shredded 
telephone directories and other paper when New York welcomed him after 
his famous flight. General Pershing was next, then General Eisenhower— 
who would have topped them all except for the fact that most people had 
begun to realize the value of paper. 
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The labor-industrial situation 
for the North American pulp 
and paper industry became tre- 
mendously active as war ended 
and all manpower controls and 
selective service occupational 
deferments were erased com- 
pletely off the boards. 


The 48-hour week was no 
longer compulsory and as this 
issue went to press, labor-man- 
agement meetings already were 
being held in the pulp and pa- 
per industry to consider a 40- 
hour week with 48-hour week 
pay requested in some regions. 


When controls were lifted, 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY im- 
mediately assigned its far-flung 
staff of field editors to make 
quick survey of the situation de- 
veloping in all principal regions 
of this industry. The purpose 
was to bring forth as much valu- 
able information and guidance 
as possible to assist management 
in meeting the new, fast-devel- 
oping situations. Following are 
the results of this survey. 


Thousands of new employes were 
added to the rolls of pulp and pa- 
per mills in the few weeks since the 
surrender of Japan. And almost 
immediately negotiations began be- 
tween labor and management for a 
new basis of operation and pay 
under a 40-hour week. 


The hiring of new employes was 
not at uniform rate over the con- 
tinent, however. Some personnel 
executives frankly stated they were 
disappointed in a large class of re- 
leased war workers and they were 
going to hang on with their women 
and limited staffs until more service 
men returned and a better type of 
labor began applying for positions. 


The manpower situation in the 
woods was most critical. More than 
18,000 prisoners of war, who were 
cutting pulpwood at the rate of 3,- 
000,000 cords annually, were being 
rapidly repatriated. Our New York 
office reported that thousands of 
war prisoners were boarding ships 
in New York harbor en route to 
their homes. 


The American Paper & Pulp 
Assn. estimated the industry would 





PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Continent-Wide Survey Reveals 
Topsy-Turvy Labor Situation 


have 30,000 full-time mill jobs avail- 
able. 
One of the toughest personnel 


‘relations “nuts” the mills are going 


to have to crack is fitting lieutenant 
colonels and lieutenant commanders 
back into the mill’ crews. Another 
question mark looming big in the 
minds of many industry executives 
was whether the young men who 
have been seeing the world will be 
satisfied to go back to the woods. 

A report received from quite a 
number of mills was that many re- 
leased shipyard and other war 
workers who called at the mills were 
frankly not sure they wanted to 
work. Some of them were definitely 
“vacation-minded” or were planning 
to shop for wages near their war- 
time scale of pay. 

Developments in the South 

Release of manpower from war 
industries is resulting in amplifi- 
cation of payrolls of southern pulp 
and paper mills with those closest 
to the coastline’s shipyard locations 
taking the lead. The mills proper 
will fill out scanty wartime staffs, 
but greater increases in personnel 
are occuring in the woods crews. 

The changeover from a 48-hour 
to 40-hour week will require 12 per 
cent more employment in a big 
southern mill. That may be a fair 
figure for many other units. 

At Panama City, Fla., the South- 
ern Kraft Division of International 
Paper Company, put on 300 addi- 
tional workers, according to Horace 
Everitt, executive agent, increasing 
full-time employes to about 1,200. 
The mill was short handed for three 
years. This mill had to compete with 
a shipyard whose contract was cut 
back after V-J day. 

At Mobile, Ala., a representative 
mill reported it is putting on 150 
men to fill out scanty crews, an 
increase of 25%. 

In Mississippi, the Masonite 
Corp., at Laurel, effected a tempor- 
aty cut-back in labor due to cancel- 
lation of contracts for its press- 
wood huts for armed forces in the 
Pacific. Re-employment of all or a 
greater part of those laid off is 
anticipated when reconversion will 
have been effected. 

The payroll of Gaylord Contain- 
er Corp., Bogalusa, La., has in- 
creased during the war years so that 
August, 1945, found a 50% increase 


over 1940. Immediate prospects in- 
dicate an increase in the mill proper 
of only about 4%. 

In Texas, the Southland Paper 
Mills, Inc., Lufkin, reported its 
operating crews pretty much up to 
requirements but in early Septem- 
ber it was still experiencing difh- 
culty in meeting a shortage in woods 
labor. 

In this brave, new world which all 
industry faces—the atomic age or 
whatever it may prove to be—there 
are many hidden influences yet to 
come. Something along this line 
may be automatic cotton picker, 
which may turn out to be the most 
revolutionary development in the 
South since the cotton gin. 

Southern pulp and paper indus- 
tries have been rapidly losing the 
labor cost advantages they had over 
other regions—in fact, the South- 
east now ranks next to the Pacific 
Coast in mill wage scale in this in- 
dustry. But the automatic cotton 
picker could make the South once 
more a highly favorable labor mar- 
ket for woods crews at least. 


New England Problems 


Typical of northeastern develop- 
ments when the war ended, the U. 
S. employment office in Holyoke 
was jammed with the sudden layoff 
of more than 12,000 employes. The 
Holyoke paper mills—comprising 
one of the most important segments 
of this industry—were expected to 
benefit quickly. 

American Writing Paper Corp. 
planned to increase operations at its 
large Gill mill from 16 to 24 hours 
a day. And Newton Paper Co. set 
out to employ 30 additional men 
immediately, according to James N. 
Logan, treasurer. 

The vice president of a Massa- 
chusetts mill manufacturing fine pa- 
pers stated that the total number of 
new employees engaged by the mill 
since both V-E day and V-J day 
up to Labor Day, amounts to only 
about 2% of their present total pay- 
roll. This official, however, expected 
to see a marked improvement after 
Labor Day. 

One of the New England mills 
reported it found itself in some em- 
barrassment because it does not want 
to promise permanent jobs to pres- 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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All Pulp Allocations End Sept. 30; 
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Paper Bans Lifted--Weights Go Next 


T HE entire system of U. S. pulp 


allocations, under which both 

the delivery and use of every 
ton of pulp consumed in the United 
States for nearly three and one-half 
years has been rigidly controlled, 
will be wiped off the slate on Sep- 
tember 30. 


Although the War Production 
Board thus lifts its barriers against 
free trade in pulp, the Office of 
Price Administration _ restrictions 
will continue. 


The end of the European War, 
re-opening the sea-lanes for Swed- 
ish pulp, was the controlling factor 
in forecasting the end of alloca- 
tions as far as deliveries were con- 
cerned. The “end use” controls 
were no longer necessary after the 
Japanese war ended. 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
may now point with some pride to 
a forecast made in our May, 1945, 
issue—the North American Review 
Number—which proved to be sound 
informattion for management in 
this industry. In that issue we stated: 


“End of Allocations Near 


“Another surprise — this time for 
the industry—may be the lifting of 
U. S. pulp allocations after the third 
quarter of 1945. As this Review 
Number went to press, PULP AND 
PAPER INDUSTRY learned on 
very reliable authority that an early 
arrival of Swedish pulp was ex- 
pected to make possible the return 
of a free market after the third 
guarter allocations are made. 

“The requiring of reports on the 
‘end use’ forms, however, was ex- 
pected to continue, probably as long 
as the Japanese war lasts.” 


The pulp allocation system was 
invoked after the War Production 
Board and other government agen- 
cies belatedly came to a realization 
of just how important pulp and pa- 
per was to the war effort. By then 
essential labor in the woods had 
been permanently lost and a few 
pulp mills had to be closed in 1942, 
despite the urgent need for their 
product. : 

Oliver M. Porter, executive direc- 
tor of the U.S. Pulp Producers As- 
sociation, points out in a recent state- 
ment that pulp mills. “performed 
one of the industrial miracles of the 
war” by jumping the amount of 
pulp produced in this country from 
about 6 million tons in 1938 to al- 


most 11 million tons in 1942. Pro- 
duction fell off slightly after that 
but under what he called “terrific 
difficulties” and critical shortages of 
almost everything the mills required, 
the U. S. and Canadian mills so in- 
creased their production that no 
paper or board mills had to shut 
down. 

More than 30 million tons of pulp 
have been allocated under the sys- 
tem devised by the WPB with the 
assistance of the industry. It re- 
quired team-work and unselfishness 
and a good will all around, enabling 
all units of the industry to carry on. 

The pulp allocations office was 
opened in —— in May 1942, 
under direction of David Graham, 
an advertising man who came to 
this country from London in 1927. 
It was almost a two-man job he car- 
ried on with the assistance of Rob- 
ert H. Evans, a former New York 
investment officer, in their little cor- 
ner in the Railroad Retirement 
Building in Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Graham retired Jan. 5 of this year 
to become treasurer of the West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., and Mr. 
Evans carried on since then. 

Their job required fairness, good 
judgment and much patience as well 


‘as a statistical talent. They were 


given loyal help by men from the 
industry, including Kiev Larson and 
Jerry Lagerloef. The industry ad- 
visory committee, of course, per- 
formed a service that was outstand- 
ing during the war. 

Good news for the industry has 
been coming out of Washington so 
fast that it is difficult to keep up 
with important developments. 


Weight Restrictions To Go 


There has been no announcement 
as this issue went to press on L-120, 
restricting paper weights, but it is 
almost a safe bet that these will 
suddenly be lifted this month or 
very quickly. And it will be sudden 
—because weights are a subject that 
could affect market conditions if too 
long an interim comes between the 
announcement and the action. 


Paper Restrictions Removed 
It is now, of course, generally 
known that restrictions on the use 


of paper by all branches of the 
printing and publishing industry, ex- 
cept newspapers, were removed Au- 
gust 24 by the War Production 
Board. 


Books, magazines, commercial 
printing, greeting cards and illus- 
trated post cards and wall paper 
were among the items affected by 
the revocation of seven orders gov- 
erning the use of paper. 


These orders, most of them is- 
sued in January, 1943, limited the 
use of printing papers throughout 
the industry. 

Here are the orders revoked: 


M-241-A, conservation of. paper 
and paper board; L-177, wall paper; 
L-241, commercial printing and dup- 
licating; L-244, magazines and peri- 
odicals; L-245, books and booklets; 
L-289, greeting cards and illustrated 
post cards; L-294, displays; L-340, 
governmental commercial printing 
and duplicating. 

All quantity restrictions on the 
manufacture of a large variety of 
converted paper and paperboard 
products were removed the same 
day. These included paper towels, 
napkins, wax paper and toilet paper. 

Aug. 24, 1945, was a Red Letter 
Day for the paper industry. 


Mears Ends Service 
In Washington 


Fred Mears, assistant sales manager 
of the Great Northern Paper Co., New 
York City, resigned August 16 as con- 
sultant on newsprint to the Paper Di- 
vision of WPB in Washington. Mr 
Mears was active in the Washington 
scene throughout the war, and during 
the past year has been devoting one 
week per month to WPB activities. 


Du Pont May Build 
Rayon Plant in Oregon 


Engineers for E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co. have surveyed possible sites 
for a rayon plant — the first in the 
west — on the McKenzie River near 
Eugene, Ore., and the Santiam River, 
near Albany. 

Wood pulp would be used for manu- 
facture of rayon tire cord and other 
rayon products. Such a plant possibly 


- would represent an investment of around 


a million dollars and employ some 3,000 
persons. It would be an important user 
of chemicals and probably be the prin- 
cipal user of caustic soda in the west. 








See Page 65 for late news of WPB and OPA resignations and 
shift of industry and machinery manufacturers to peace-time 
basis of operation. 














BROMPTON BUILDS BIGGEST KRAFT 


Mill Converted From Sulphite Plan 





on the north shore of Lake 

Superior, is the scene of one 
of the most interesting pulp and 
paper projects currently under way 
in Canada. 

It is here that Brompton Pulp & 
Paper Co., Ltd., is spending several- 
millions converting a plant which 
was originally intended as a sul- 
phite pulp operation into the big- 
gest unbleached sulphate pulp and 
board producer in Western On- 
tario. 

A representative of PULP AND 
PAPER INDUSTRY visited Red 
Rock recently and was able to ob- 
tain the first detailed description 
of what has been done there by 
Brompton already and an outline 
of future plans. 


R= ROCK, on Nipigon Bay, 


The whole enterprise represents 
an investment of about $8,500,000 
The original cost price of the mill, 
including some timber rights, was 
$1,000,000 (the company now 
holds 3600 square miles of crown 
license timber). Brompton also 
will spend $5,500,000 on fixed 
capital, with an additional $2,000,- 
000 working capital for mill con- 
struction, townsite development, 
wood improvement, etc. 

The Red Rock mill will probably 
start with a production of about 
200 tons daily, although Resident 
Manager F. D. Taylor believes that 
this will soon be advanced at least 
to 235 tons. General Manager 
Philip H. Scowen, at the Montreal 
head office, says that a production 
of 75,000 tons a year is planned— 
mostly kraft liner board, 9-point 
board and unbleached kraft pulp. 


Wood Supply 


Red Rock will. consume about 
125,000 cords of wood annually. 
Most of this will probably come 
from the company’s own extensive 
timber holdings near Beardmore, 


Ont., about 40 miles away, the pulp- . 


wood being towed across Nipigon 
Bay to the holding ground south 
of the mill site. 

Although large quantities of 
spruce will be used in the kraft 
process, it is expected that the mill 
will use about 30% jack pine at 
times, with a generous mixture of 
poplar. Jackpine represents about 
17% of the over-all average stand. 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 





ARTHUR FRANK WHITE, President, 
Brompton Pulp & Paper Co. A native 
of Markham, Ont., he is now in his 
early sixties and advanced in bank- 
ing profession from junior clerk to 
Vice Presidency of Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. 


One of the reasons for the re- 
cent activity in pulp expansion in 
Western Ontario has been the wide 
extent of the jack pine stands and 
the discovery that it can be used 
effectively in kraft manufacture. 
On the west coast, Sorg Pulp Co. 
has been using jack pine in con- 
siderable volume, shipped down to 
Squamish for shipment to Port 
Mellon from the Cariboo plateau. 


Selected areas of pulpwood cov- 
er 2,500,000 acres, with an esti- 
mated content of some 12,000,000 
cords, and this excellent supply of 
available pulpwood explains one of 
the reasons for establishing the 
new mill so far west. 


The Red Rock ‘mill will have ad- 
vantageous transportation facilities, 
as it is on the main line of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway and on a 
branch line of the Canadian Nation- 
al, as well as on the Trans-Canada 
Highway. Water connections offer 
facilities for bringing pulp from 
limits within a fairly wide radius 
from the mill, and low water rates 
are available for some shipments 
requiring lake transportation. 

The present ‘construction pro- 
gram at Red Rock has been in pro- 
gress about a year, and there have 


‘ 


been the usual delays resulting 
from a critical shortage of man- 
power. Utilizing structures previ- 
ously erected for a somewhat dif- 
ferent purpose has also imposed 
complication as well as simplicity 
in some instances, but in consider- 
ation of all factors, including 
weather and the difficulty of ob- 
taining delivery of needed equip- 
ment and delivery when they were 
wanted, an amazingly good per- 
formance has been given by the 
construction staff and crews. 
Operation of the Red Rock mill 
will relieve the Brompton Pulp & 
Paper Co.’s plant at East Angus, 
Quebec, to some extent. Wood 
supply has been a problem for 
some time at East Angus, where 
much of the production is of kraft 
bag material, wrapping paper, ma- 
nila and water-finished papers. 
The operation at Red Rock will 
enable the company. to continue 
production at East Angus with the 
same number of men as at present 
and reduce consumption from 135,- 
000 cords of wood a year to 85,000 
cords. The East Angus liner board 
tonnage is eventually to be trans- 
ferred entirely to Red Rock and 
East Angus will concentrate in fu- 
ture on paper grades instead of 


board. 


Incidentally, during the next 
few years it is proposed to spend 
about $1,000,000 on the moderniza- 
tion of the East Angus mill, which 
has been in operation for some 45 
years and requires a thorough re- 
engineering job to attain maximum 
efficiency. 

The company also has a news- 
print mill at Bromptonville, Que.— 
a plant which also produces 9- 
point corrugated. The mill it pre- 
viously owned at Claremont, N. H., 
was disposed of recently to United 
States interests. 


Top Personnel 


Brompton Pulp & Paper Co. is 
generally regarded among the more 
progressive and enterprising Cana- 
dian organizations in the field. 

Arthur F. White (Toronto), is 
president; R. W. Steele, vise-presi- 
dent; Philip H. Scowen, general 
manager; L. A. Tucker, secretary, 
controller and treasurer; J. V. 
Frost, assistant treasurer, and W. 
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OPERATION FOR WESTERN ONTARIO 


Represents $8,000,000 Investment 


H. Palm, sales manager. 

Mill manager at Red Rock is 
F. D. Taylor, a resourceful young 
executive who has been with Bromp- 
ton for 15 years. He graduated 
from McGill University in 1928 
and for three years was assistant 
mill chemist at the Hawkesbury 
mill of Canadian International Pa- 
per Co. Then in swift strides he 
rose from the post of chief chem- 
ist for Brompton to general super- 
intendent. He received his pres- 
ent assignment last October. 

Howard Crutchfield is designing 
engineer; Jack McLellan divisional 
accountant; and Julian Merrill, 
woods manager, with headquarters 
at Nipigon. Ed Quinn is being 
transferred to Red Rock from 
Bromptonville to act as paper mill 
superintendent. H. G. Harris, 


formerly of the Sorg Pulp Co., Port 
Mellon, B. C., has been appointed 
sulphate superintendent, succeed- 
ing the late Carl Bjerkelund. 

Five hundred are at present em- 
ployed at Red Rock, and this in- 
cludes the office staff. The labor 
shortage is easing up, and construc- 
tion should move along at a smart- 
er clip. The company has already 
made good progress with its pro- 
pram of employing many ex-serv- 
icemen. 

Equipment 

Wood for the Red Rock opera- 
tion will be fed to jackladder of 
conventional type and transported 
by an 800-foot conveyor served by 
a 1600-foot cable. Trestle work 
for this conveyor was recently com- 


pleted. 


Three American drum barkers 
supplied by Horton Steel Works of 
Fort Erie, Ont. will take the wood 
from the conveyer and in the wood 
room it will go through a 10-knife 
multiple 72-inch chipper manufac- 
tured by Carthage Machine Co. of 
Carthage, N. Y. 


Two Dillon screens are being in- 
stalled, and the chip bin will be 
located on the ground rather than 
over the digester. 


The four digesters, of 3000 cubic 
feet capacity each, have been built @ 
by the Dominion Bridge Co. In 
the same room are six Swenson 
evaporators supplied by the Whit- 
ing Corp. 

A digester installed by the Lake 
Sulphite Co. for the original mill 
will be used as a blow tank. 


PLAN OF BROMPTON PULP & PAPER CO., RED ROCK, ONT. 


Showing old installations and new additions for unbleached sulphate production 
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PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


EXECUTIVES OF BROMPTON PULP 
& PAPER CO.: 


P. H. SCOWEN (upper left), General 
Manager, with headquarters in East 
Angus, Que. F. D. TAYLOR (upper 
right), Resident Manager at Red Rock, 
Ont. In middle row are W. H. PALM 
(left), Sales Manager, with headquart- 
ers at Nipogen, Ontario, and J. V. 
FROST, Assistant Treasurer, East An- 
gus. 

Below are J. H. MERRILL (left), 
Woods Manager, with headquarters at 
Nipogen, Ontario, and J. V. FROST, 
Assistant Treasurer, East Angus. 


Swenson-Nyman Washers 


Stock and liquor will be blown 
from the digesters to a blow tank 
where the consistency will be closely 
regulated by a Foxboro Automatic 
Controller. The dilute stock will be 
pumped to two Swenson-Nyman sin- 
gle drum two-stage pulp washers 
operating in parallel. These were 
built by the Whiting Corporation of 
Canada, Ltd., and were developed 
by Carl B. Nyman, of that company, 
in Harvey, Iil. 

Strong black liquor from the 
washing system will be concentrated 
in the six-body sextuple effect Swen- 
son evaporator. 

The stock leaving the washers 
will be diluted in a chest and then 
pumped to the Johnsen Knotters. 
The knotted stock will flow by grav- 
ity through a battery of Trimby 
screens and will then be thickened 
on two Swenson-Nyman vacuum 
pulp deckers. 








Then it moves to the board ma- 
chine—a 234-inch Walmsley, previ- 
ously in operation at Brompton’s 
Bromptonville mill. 


Pulp will be dried on the Four- 
drinier liner machine. The mill is 
starting up on pulp, said Resident 
Manager Taylor, because all of the 
machine parts will not be installed 
at the outset for production of liner 
board. 

A battery of four of the compact 
refiners supplied by Sutherland Re- 
finer, Ltd., Montreal, will accom- 
plish savings in wood power and 
maintenance in pulp preparation 
ahead of the machine. 

As for the liquor, it is dumped 
from the evaporators into heavy 
black liquor storage and then to a 
chemical and heat recovery unit 
supplied by Combustion Engineer- 
ing Co. Here the remaining wood 
substance is burned out, green liq- 
uor recovered and steam generated 
to supply a substantial part of the 
steam requirements of the mill. 





Recausticizing Plant 
The recausticizing plant is prin- 
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VIEWS AT RED ROCK, Ont., where Brompton Pulp & 
Paper Co. mill is being changed over for kraft production: 


1. Steel work being erected for Recovery Building which 
will house Combustion Engineering Corp. equipment. 
Old acid towers in left rear. Screen room at right. 


2. Slasher Room with apron under construction. This unit 


has been completed. 


3. Electric substation and old Screen Room as they ap- 


peared last spring. 


cipally equipped by the Canadian 
Division of the Dorr Co., with head- 
quarters in Toronto. Green liquor 
from the recovery furnace is fed 
to a Dorr Balanced Type Tray 
Thickener, where the insoluble dregs 
settle out. The dregs are washed 
free from soda before discard by 
a Dorr Washing Tray Thickener. 


Reburned lime from a rotary 
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4.A recent view showing shipping shed in foreground. 
Parts of new Screen Room, Digester House, Acid Towers 
and Boiler House are back of the shed. 

5. Another recent view. Present Office in foreground, with 
coal and wood conveyor beyond. Pump House and 
Slasher House are shown in 

6. Left to right — top of Digester House and top of chip 


distance. 


bins, above Wood Preparation B - Wood conveyor 


in foreground. Concrete mixer at 
corner of screen room. 


t and behind it, 


7. Early spring view of Red Rock camp site. 


lime kiln is slaked in clarified green 
liquor by a Dorrco Lime Slaker, 
which also discards washed grit and 
unburned cores. The resultant grit- 
free lime slurry goes to three agi- 
tators, where the causticizing re- 
action is completed, and then to a 
Dorr Balanced Tray Thickener 
where clarified white liquor suitable 
for the digesters is separated from 


lime mud. 


The settled lime mud is washed 
free from soda in a Dorr Washing 
Tray Thickener, dewatered by a 
continuous vacuum filter and re- 
turned to the rotary lime kiln for 
reburning. Weak liquor from dregs 
and mud washing serves as make- 
up to the smelt dissolving tanks of 





the recovery furnace. 


Although Brompton’s organiza- 
tion itself is responsible for most of 
the work now going on at Red 
Rock, several sub-contracts have 
been placed. Electrical work is in 
the hands of Canadian Comstock 
Co. Pipefitting is being done by 
Moulton of Montreal, structural 
steel work by Hamilton Bridge Co. 
Power installations are being made 
by Combustion Engineering Co., 
which has erected the two boilers, 
each producing 60,000 pounds of 
steam per hour. These boilers burn 
coal in pulverized form. Most of 
the coal will come from East Chi- 
cago, at first. 


Heating and generating install- 
ations are being supplied by the 
Ross Engineering Co. Power will 
be provided by the Ontario Hydro 
Commission—about 8000 h.p. be- 
ing required. 


Canadian Pacific Railway and 
Canadian National Railways oper- 
ate close to Red Rock and spur 
tracks serve both lines. A large 
percentage of the company’s sup- 
plies and its output will be shipped 
on lake steamer, however. Wharves 
have been built near the mill. | 


Red Rock was chosen as the site 
of the Lake Sulphite Co. mill near- 
ly 10 years ago by John Stadler, 
eminent pulp mill designer of Mon- 
treal, who is consulting engineer on 
the present project. The project 
was closed down before a wheel 
was turned in 1938, because of fi- 
nancial difficulties. Brompton Pulp 
& Paper Co. acquired the site and 
buildings in 1941 and planned to 
go ahead ‘at that time. Arrange- 


ments were cancelled out, however, 
soon after the Japanese struck at 
Pearl Harbor and it became im- 


L. G. HARRIS 
(eft), former 
Asst. Resident 
Mgr., Sorg Pulp 
Co., Port Mellon, 
B. C., and previ- 
ously with Pacific 
Mills, is new Pulp 
Supt., Red Rock, 
Ont. Div., Bromp- 
oe Pulp & Paper 


HOWARD 
CRUTCHFIELD 
(right), Design 
Engineer at Red 
Rock. 


possible to obtain required equip- 
ment to complete the mill. Last 
year, however, Brompton executives 
decided the time was opportune for 
proceeding. More than $1,000,000 
was spent at Red Rock in 1944, and 
the annual report of the company, 
issued recently, states that an es- 
timated further expenditure of $3,- 
700,000 on capital account will be 
required to complete the project. 


The Canadian government has 
given full authority for continuing 
tle work, and it is hoped to com- 
mence mill operations during the 
latter part of this year. 


New Products Planned 


Arthur F. White, president of 
Brompton, reports that the com- 
pany’s sales have been well main- 
tained in both domestic and export 
markets, although government or- 
ders dislocated distribution to some 
extent. Except for groundwood, 
which Brompton produces in limit- 
ed volume, there have been no price 
increases for the company’s output 
since 1940. “Seveal new products 
are being considered for produc- 
tion at the end of hostilities,” says 
Mr. White, “and the company may 
be expected to obtain its full share 
of the demand for paper and board 


in the future.” 

Completion of the Red Rock mill 
will necessitate the rearrangement 
of the company’s productive facili- 
ties and will result in reduction of 
output for a temporary period. 


Net working capital of Bromp- 
ton Pulp & Paper Co. last year was 
$3,288,307; operating profits $990,- 
167. Earnings per share 
$1.03. 


Lake Sulphite Co.’s housing pro- 
gram has largely solved Bromp- 
ton’s problem of living accommoda- 
tion. The attractive Red Rock Inn, 


were 





PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


which resembles a fashionable lake 
resort rather than living quarters 
for pulp mill workers, is being used 
not only for housing but as recrea- 
tion center- and restaurant. The 
staff also occupies a group of well 
appointed individual dwellings, also 
built by the former owners. 


Brompton has undertaken an in- 
teresting reforestation program de- 
signed to provide for a continuing 
supply of raw material. The com- 
pany has about 80,000 acres of 
timber under freehold and it is 
proposed to build up this area’s 
productivity through replanting 
where necessary. Where some of 
the ground now yields about 4 or 
5 cords to the acre, for instance, it 
is expected to build the yield up to 
15 cords or more—a program that 
will probably take some 25 years 
to complete. 


The company has already estab- 
lished a tree nursery in the Eastern 
Townships at East Angus and it is 
expected to plant about 300,000 
trees a year there. 


Elwood Wilson is the company’s 
consulting forester, with T. A. Earl- 
ey divisional woods manager. 


Included among the properties 
acquired by Brompton in the Red 
Rock area is a groundwood pulp 
mill in Nipigon, 12 miles from Red 
Rock, with an annual capacity of 
12,000 tons. Operations here are 
likely to be discontinued in the near 
future and the wood supply con- 
centrated in Red Rock. 


Power supply for the new mill is 
provided for through arrangement 
for a block of 8,000 hp. from the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario, to be transmitted from 
Cameron Falls, 16 miles distant. 


For the convenience and comfort 
of its employees, the company is 
building 100 houses, in collabora- 
tion with the National Housing 
Administration, in a townsite that 
is supplied with the most modern 
sewage equipment, street lighting 
and fresh water. In close contact 
with the Ontario department of 
education a fine type of school has 
been designed, which will include 
domestic science and manual train- 
ing instruction, and be equipped 
with a library and large auditorium. 


Hence, although Red Rock is 
separated by a good many miles 
from the major centers of popula- 
tion in Canada, a foundation is 
being laid for an active community 
abundantly provided with all the 


facilities for modern and comfort- 


able living. 
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GREAT LAKES PAPER CO. 
To Improve Pulp and Cut Costs 


OR a good many years Great 
Fite: Paper Co. at Fort Wil- 

liam, Ontario, was chiefly noted 
for its possession of two of the 
largest newsprint machines on the 
North American continent and a 
corporate history of ups and downs. 
Today, it still has the biggest ma- 
chines, and it has developed during 
the past few years a record as a 
progressive, efhicient pulp and paper 
organization with plans for aggres- 
sive expansion. 

Eengloving 700 in the mill and 
twice that many in the woods, Great 
Lakes Paper Co. currently has a 
production of about 375 tons of 
newsprint and 180 tons of sulphite 
pulp daily. The mill needs about 
230,000 cords of pulpwood a year 
and this comes in from a chain of 
woods camps scattered through 
northwestern Ontario, chiefly in 
the Thunder Bay district and Sa- 
vanne, some 20 miles west of the 
mill. Most of the pulpwood is driven 
down rivers in the conventional way. 
The mill is located on the Kaminis- 
tiquia River and a large volume of 
pulpwood is floated down this river. 
Boom-sticks of Sitka spruce—in- 
dividual logs imported all the way 
from the British Columbia coast— 
are chained together in a sweep that 
reaches across the entire width of 
the river so that when required the 
pulpwood coming down river can 
be diverted and impounded at the 
mill’s holding ground. 

When a representative of PULP 
& PAPER INDUSTRY visited the 
mill recently, large numbers of 
these Sitka spruce logs, looking 
strangely out of place among the 
small pulpwood logs, were hauled 
out on shore, drying out in antici- 
pation of another spell of duty. The 
logs are highly prized for their size 
and floating qualities. 

New Equipment 

Only a few days before the visit, 
Hon. Earl Rowe, president of Great 
Lakes Paper Co., had announced 
in his Toronto head office that the 
company was proceeding with the 
erection of a new 180’x126’ pulp 
dryer building, an 85’x140’ pulp 
warehouse and a 41’x140’ train 
shed. Construction is already under 
way. 

In the dryer building a 120” S. F. 
Flakt dryer, supervised in design 
and manufacture by Tore Ahlen of 
Three Rivers, Que., engineer for 





HON. EARL ROWE, President, Great 
Lakes Paper Co., Ltd., has a distin- 
guished record in Canadian polities. 


A. B. Svenska Flaktfabriken, is be- 
ing installed. This machine com- 
plete was sold by Paper Machinery. 
Ltd. (921 Sun Life Bldg.), Mont- 
real. It was built at Canada Iron 
Foundries, Three Rivers. Also there 
is a 120” cutter and layboy by the 
Hamblet Machine Co., represented 
in Canada by Paper Mill Equip- 
ment, Ltd. Mr. Ahlen was formerly 
associated with A. H. Lundberg, of 
Seattle, as representative of Flakt- 
fabriken and P.M.L. on Pacific 
Northwest pulp mill projects. 
Great Lakes Paper Co. currently 
produces about 40,000 tons of sul- 
phite annually over and above that 
required for its own news machines 
when operating at capacity. The 
Flakt dryer will improve the quality 
of the sulphite pulp required for 
shipment and save the company 
transportation costs. The pulp is 
now about 60% air dried; when the 
Flakt dryer is in operation the per- 
centage is expected to go up to 85 
to 90%. It will mark another step 
in the: sulphite improvement pro- 
gram which was signalized four 
years ago with the installation of a 
120” P.M.L.-Kamyr machine and 
the addition last year of an 80” 
P.M.L-Kamyr. The Flakt dryer will 
be in use by the end of this year. 
It is one of seven new modern ma- 
chines of this type being made for 
North American mills by Paper 


Machinery, Ltd.—two of them for 
the new Marathon mill in Ontario. 

An interesting recent installation 
by Great Lakes Paper Co. is a 
Waterous chain barker that op- 
erates entirely without water. The 
principle is that the logs bark them- 
selves through friction. A similar 
device, also designed and installed 
by Waterous, is in operation at 
Rimouski, Que., where it applies to 
20-foot logs, but Great Lakes is 
the only company using it with 8- 
foot pulpweod. The pulpwood is 
fed into a hopper, the bottom of 
which consists of a chain moving 
at the rate of 120 feet per minute. 
The platform on which the chain 
is mounted is set at an angle of 
about 40 degrees against a solid 
base which prevents escapement of 
the pulpwood until it has been 
jostled to the point where little 
bark is left. 


Top Personnel 


President Rowe, who has a dis- 
tinguished record in Ontario poli- 
tics, is surrounded by a group of 
experienced and energetic pulp and 
paper executives. Superintendent of 
Operations is C. A.: Michels, a na- 
tive of Oregon City, Ore., who 
started his papermaking career 
by working in the old Willamette 
Pulp & Paper Co., at West Linn. 
For a while he worked with the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., then 
went to Iroquois Falls as a back- 
tender to help start up four ma- 
chines. After a few years with the 
Manistique Pulp & Paper Co. and 
at International Falls, he went to 
Fort William in: 1929 as paper mill 
superintendent. 

Resident engineer is S. T. Mc- 
Cavour, New Brunswick-born, who 
started his business career with the 
American Bridge Co. in Philadel- 
phia. He joined Great Lakes after 
serving several other companies in 
the industry — Brompton, Fort 
Francis, Minnesota & Ontario and 
Kenora. After 10 years with Great 
Lakes he was appointed to the 
mill management executive. 

B. F. Avery, recently honored 
by election as chairman of the 
woodlands section, Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Assn., is woods manager. 
A New Yorker by birth, he grad- 
uated from the Yale school of for- 
estry and entered the pulp and pa- 
per industry with the old Spanish 
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River organization. When that com- 
pany amalgamated with Abitibi in 
1928 he was named chief forester 
for Abitibi and later assistant man- 
ager of woods operations. He took 
his present assignment with Great 
Lakes in 1938. 

Among the other operating per- 
sonnel are Axel Ostling, master 
mechanic; William Quirk, chief en- 
gineer; Ed. Anderson, chief elec- 
trician; Roy Piper, groundwood su- 
perintendent; William McFadden, 
sulphite superintendent; R. A. 
Wheatley, night superintendent; 
Hugh Gallinger, paper mill super- 
intendent; Norman Grant, head 
chemist; Herb Rivers, purchasing 
agent; Rufus Jurgenson, plant en- 
gineer. 

Arthur Doyle Cobban is vice- 
president; John E. Gefaell, vice- 
president in charge of sales; Charles 
England, secretary-treasurer; J. K. 
Carlisle, assistant treasurer. Execu- 
tive offices are at 55 York street, 
Toronto. 

The Backus-Brooks interests or- 
ganized Great Lakes Paper Co. as 
long ago as 1919, but not until 
1924 was the first ton of ground- 
wood pulp produced and not until 
three years later did the company 
start construction of the present 
newsprint mill with annual capacity 
of 100,000 tons. No. 1 machine pro- 
duced a 246-inch sheet and No. 2, 
304 inches nominal width. Both were 
built by Bagley & Sewall Co., Wa- 
tertown, N. Y., and at the time of 
their installation they were the big- 
gest in the world. Eventually they 
were exceeded by a machine in Eng- 
land. The project was financed by a 
$10,000,000 bond issue. Because of an 
unfortunate marketing arrangement 
Great Lakes went into receivership 
in 1931 and for the subsequent 
four years the mill was operated by 
a trust company. When the trust 
company offered to sell, offers were 
received from four separate groups, 
the successful bid being made by 
John E. Gefaell, later to become 
vice-president in charge of sales, 
and Lynn E. Aldrich, treasurer of 
the Chicago Daily News, these two 
representing a group of 25 Amer- 
ican newspaper publishers. By 1938 
the legal and financial complica- 
tions had been straightened out and 
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Great Lakes Pa- 
per Co. executives 
(left to right): 
Cc. A. MICHELS 
S u p erintendent; 
S. T. McCAVOUR 
Chief Engineer; 
B. F. AVERY. 
Woods Manager. 


the present administration installed. 
Flow Description 
The grinder room at Great Lakes 
is equipped with 36 4-pocket grind- 
ers, 28 of them by Carthage and 
eight by Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Co. To eliminate unnecessary han- 
dling of wood, the grinders and 
stones are so arranged by size as 
to deal with wood from 24 to 23 
inches in length. There are four 
grinders per line driven by 2800 
h.p. motors at 225 RPM. The load 
governor control is by Meyer, each 
grinder being equipped with Fox- 
boro temperature recorders. Both 
artificial stones and sandstone are 
employed in these grinder units. 
Cable conveyors move the wood 
in two-foot lengths to the grinder 
room from the wood processing 
yard, whence they are dumped into 
a pond for inspection, with further 
cleaning being done where neces- 
sary by Waterous hand barkers, 
Hamilton wood splitters and knot 
borers. Wood stackers pick the wood 
from the pond and place it in 32 
cubic foot racks at each grinder. 
Grinders and bull screen assem- 
bly are located on ground level. 
Three pumping stations — one 
5000-gal. Allis-Chalmers pump, one 
3000-gal. Babcock-Wilcox and one 
2000-gal. Babcock-Wilcox — pump 
the stock to the upper level for fine 
screening, in which gravity flow 
plays an important part, by re- 
ducing pumping costs and eliminat- 
ing breakup of fibre structure. 
The stock is then fed through a 
battery of eight Impco knotters, 
then to the second stage of pulp 
screening, entering a bank of 10 
Sherbrooke 65-cut fine screens; two 
60-cut Apmew, and one Waterous 
Quiller screen of 60-cut plate. Ac- 
cepted stock is fed to the bull 
screen for re-screening; the reject 
passes through two Sherbrooke 8- 


ON OPPOSITE PAGE—VIEWS OF GREAT LAKES PAPER CO. 
1—Site being cleared in foreground for new Flakt dryer building and for 


sulphite pulp storage. 


2—General view of the paper mill from the north. Main entrance in fore- 


ground. 


3—Machine room and finishing rooms 


4—Chain barker by Waterous Limited, Brantford, Ont. A unique machine, 
in that it handles 8-ft. logs. Barking is done solely through friction. 

5—Two stackers and bloeckpile shown on railroad siding. 

6—The sulphite mill (left) and power substation (right). 

7—Looking over the groundwood screen room. Boiler house and stack are 


shown, beyond the screen room. 
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plate-cut fine screens. Screenings 
from the knotter screens and tail- 
ing screens are reprocessed through 
a Noble-Wood refining system, and 
this accepted stock is gravity-fed 
to the bull screen for further re- 
screening. 


The accepted stock from the fine 
screen flows by gravity to the deck- 
ering system, consisting of eight 
Oliver deckers, three Pascol deckers 
and one American filter. The deck- 
ered stock drops into a 40-ton con- 
crete chest, complete with William 
Kennedy propeller-type agitation. It 
is controlled by the use of Trimbey 
consistency regulators from the 
modified machine mixers to the pa- 
per machine chests. 


In the wet room and press room 
are nine 84-inch wet machines of 
Pascol (Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Co., Ltd.) make, nine 600-ton Hy- 
mac hydraulic pressing units, and 
two balers, all of which can be used 
for the lapping of groundwood or 
sulphite lapstock. A large white- 
water junction of service tank, so 
arranged by ingenious inlets and 
valves, makes the re-circulation of 
various consistencies of whitewater 
effluent possible. 

“By rigid supervision the con- 
trol of white water in any paper 
making plant is one of the major 
factors that not only influences the 
manufacturing costs but contributes 
to efficient machine room stock 
formation,” says Roy Wheatley, 
night superintendent. “Studies in the 
control and use of whitewater have 
always played an important part in 
the history of pulp and paper mak- 
ing at the Great Lakes Paper Co. 


mill.” 
Sulphite Process 


The company’s sulphite pulp proc- 
ess begins with the chippers—three 
Carthage chippers, three Waterous 
re-chippers, oscillating chip screens, 
also of Waterous make, disintegrate 
the logs into chip form, the logs 
having previously been inspected 
and the rejects further cleaned by 
Waterous hand-barkers and two 
knot-borers. A 36-inch rubber belt 
chip conveyor carries the chips to 
four 34x24x22-foot hopper-bottom 
chip bins over a bank of as many di- 
gester units. 








Great Lakes Paper Co. newsprint machines, rated the biggest on continent. 
No. 1 produces a 264-inch sheet and No. 2 a 304-inch sheet (widest trim 
sheets, 253% and 292 inches, respectively). 


Two 85-cubic-foot rotary sulphur 
burners and two 12x8-foot combus- 
tion chambers are used in prepara- 
tion of cooking acid, being fed from 
an 8,000,000-lb. sulphur storage bin 
by a weight lorry and dumping de- 
vice. The gas is passed through a 
Jenssen company cooler and drawn 
by a Jenssen lead gas fan to the 
towers, also of Jenssen type. A 32- 
foot spherical accumulator with two- 
course acid-proof linings of Chemi- 
pulp design reclaims the cooking 
liquor and stores it at high tem- 
peratures. Three acid storage tanks 
meet the requirements of the four 
digester units. 

In the Great Lakes digester room 
the method of operation is the 
Chemipulp Kimberly - Clark circu- 
lating cooking system (Chemipulp 
Process, Ltd., Montreal). 

Eight-inch hydroheaters equipped 
with air motors and Bristol auto- 
matic time temperature and time 
pressure controllers are used to heat 
the circulated cooking liquor, ex- 
ternal to the digesters. Each digester 
is mechanically packed by Chemi- 
pulp-K.C. chip packer. Initial wash- 
ing pits consist of four concrete 
wood-lined blow pits 60x22x9 feet. 
Washed stock is removed to the 
equalizing stock tank by two Allis- 
Chalmers pumps. 

Six Sherbrooke and one Pascol 
knotter are included in the equip- 
ment at this point and, after pass- 
ing from these over a series of 
rifflers the stock goes into the head 
end of a bank of 12-plate Sher- 
brooke flat screens with Dunbar 
drive. The accepted stock moves 
directly to a Kamyr machine and 
Pascol wet machine, continually run- 
ning in a flooded condition. The 
rejects flow by gravity to three 


Waterous quiller screens. The ac- 
cepted quiller stock is pumped to a 
battery of eleven primary and two 
secondary Nichols-Freeman Vor- 
traps, and then to thickeners for 
furnish stock to the paper machines. 





Rejects of the quiller screens are 
re-screened over a series of Bird ro- 
tary screens and accepted stock from 
these units is re-screened also over 
the quiller screens. Knotter rejects 
are first refined in a claflin and the 
stock mixed with rejects from the 
Bird tailers and re-processed on a 
Noble-Wood refining unit and then 
lapped on a standard wet machine 
and exported as refined sulphite 
screenings product. About 90 tons 
of the accepted stock from the flat 
screens is passed to a bank of four 
thickeners to the Kamyr stock chest. 


Wood Handling 


The company maintains four sep- 
arate receiving stations for pulp- 
wood so as to achieve greatest pos- 
sible flexibility. Wood received by 
rail can be handled at two separ- 
ate points, and truck deliveries can 
be accommodated on two other con- 
veyor systems. The jackladder as- 
sembly is of five-chain haul-up de- 
sign. Boom launches move the wood 
to the working docks and mooring 
piers are located in such a way as 
to anchor the booms against wind 
and current. 

From the jackladder the wood is 
conveyed over a 30-inch conveyor 
belt of rubber, about 650 feet in 
length — an improvement over the 
multiple chain conveyor previously 
used. The slasher table is of stand- 
ard design, carrying seven 60-inch 
saws operating at 750 r.pm. From 
the slasher tables the logs are car- 
ried by rubber conveyor belt to the 
barking drums — five Paulsons and 
two Canadian drums, each capable 
of holding five cords and operating 
at six revolutions per minute. 

The wood is checked for un- 
barked pieces from a rubber belt 
sorting conveyor and from this point 
can be moved to the grinders and 
chippers or to the storage piles. A 
button cable conveyor 1,150 feet 
long conveys the wood to one of 
three (or simultaneously) 125-foot 


, 
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stackers, each one capable of stor- 
ing 35,000 cords. 

Four giant Nekoosa bark presses 
press the bark residue to about 60 
percent moisture and from there it 
can be transported to the bark stor- 
age piles or direct to the boiler plant 
for fuel. 

Great Lakes Paper Company had 
been depending largely on Ger- 
man prisoners of war in the wood 
camps, and about 900 of them were 
employed at the time the operations 
were visited. In addition, the com- 
pany has eight civilian camps in 
which a maximum of 500 men were 
employed, although this summer 
only about 150 were actually cut- 
ting the wood, the others being en- 
gaged in maintenance work. Prison- 
ers averaged about one cord daily 
against the civilian average of dou- 
ble that amount. 

The Canadian government admin- 
istered the prisoner camps and the 
company paid the government about 
$2.80 a cord, from which about 95 
cents was deducted for board. The 
overhead costs and the lower pro- 
duction per man made for costlier 
wood, but in view of the abnormal 
shortage of labor the pulp com- 
panies in Ontario were glad that the 
prisoners were available. Without 
them, many camps would have been 
closed down. Improvement in the 
labor supply is expected in the fall. 


Wood Operation 


At the Great Lakes wood opera- 
tion at Savanne, strip cutting has 
been adopted — about 50 to 60 feet 
between roads, the center line 
blazed. The cutters fall and buck 
timber and rough-clear the roads. 
Swede saws are used, and 8-foot 
wood is hand-piled along the road, 
hand-loaded on sleighs and horse- 
drawn to the main haul roads. 
Thence a train of four sleighs is 
hauled in tandem by 2 to 3-ton 
trucks ballasted by sand bags or 
rock over iced roads to the rail- 
road where the wood is loaded in 
sleigh lots onto gondola cars by 
steam jammer, about 7x9-inch dou- 
ble-drum Clyde, with extra winch. 
The boom is manually operated in 
spite of the extra drum which was 
not even used for spotting cars as 
a small cat was provided for this. 

Outstanding feature of the Sa- 
vanne forests was the size of the 
timber being cut. Most of it is black 
spruce running 10 to 14 cords to 
the acre. The average pulpwood 
stick is under 6-inch top, and trees 
are cut down to 3-inch top. The ice 
roads run over muskeg, being 
cleared when first frozen by bull- 
dozers. The truck hauls are at the 
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S. F. FLAKT DRYER, of the type being installed at Great Lakes Paper Co., Fort William, Ont. Their machine will be a 
120-inch model, designed by Tore Ahlen, of Three Rivers, Que., engineer for A. D. Svenska Flakt Fabriken, and installed 


Canada Will Make More Pulp and 
Paper; Mills Anticipate Tax Relief 


by Paper Machinery Ltd., Montreal, 


rate of about 8 to 12 miles per hour. 


Bunkhouses provide for 60 men 
to the room, with 15 double-decker 
bunks on each side, each room be- 
ing about 30x100 feet, connected by 
dining room and kitchen and recrea- 
tion room. 


Pulpwood cutting costs in this 
area average about $2.50 per cord 
for cutting, piling and making strip 
roads. Loading and hauling to main 
road runs about 75 cents per cord 
unit, consisting of two men and a 
team. Truck hauling is mostly by 
contract at $1.50 per hour for 10- 
hour day, man and truck, and al- 
lows about one hour daily for truck 
maintenance work. The rail rate to 
Fort William is standardized for 
this locality at 7 cents per 100 
pounds. Unloading is done by clam 
shell crane grab and the wood is 
stacked by high conveyor stackers 
with horizontal conveyors to stack- 
ers and from piles to the mill. 


Postpones Phone Books 


The Manhattan and Brooklyn tele- 
phone directories of New York City re- 
quire nearly 1400 tons of paper for one 
issue. Besides these two, New York has 
separate directories for three other bor- 
oughs. 

Because the paper shortage had not 
yet eased sufficiently by August, the tele- 
phone company decided to postpone pub- 
lication of the Fall-Winter 1945 editions 
of these directories until February, 1946. 


Hillier Goes to Marinette 


Harold W. Hillier, chemical engineer 
for Scott Paper Co., who will take up 
his duties at Marinette, Wis., left with 
his family from the Coos Bay mill in 

egon in early August for a vacation 
in St. Mary’s Pa., before reporting to 
Marinette. d 


Termination of the war is expect- 
ed to result in increased production 
of pulp and paper in Canada due 
to the release of men from the 
armed services who will be available 
for augmenting working crews in 
the woods and mills, but it may 
take some months before this new 
situation is translated into substan- 
tial rise in tonnage. 

The war’s end will also hasten the 
release of machinery and equipment 
that has been required by pulp and 
paper companies contemplating ex- 
pansion and improvement of their 
facilities. 

Peace in the Orient will also speed 
the day when British Columbia pulp 
and paper organizations will be able 
to do business again in the Far 
East, which prior to 1939 was an im- 
portant market. 

Restoration of more normal con- 
ditions and the sharp curtailment 
of wartime expenditure are expect- 
ed to bring revision of taxation, too 
and while this may not become ef- 
fective until the new year the know- 
ledge that relief is on its way will 
encourage. companies to proceed 
more definitely with their capital 
expenditures. 

Canadian corporations, for 1946 
can at least expect that the present 
20% refundable portion of the ex- 
cess profits tax will be removed. 
This would leave a straight 80% 
excess profits tax. How much more 
than that will be done :is yet to -be 
determined, but Finance Minister J. 


L. Ilsley will probably shed some 
light on that subject when he pre- 
sents his budget to the House of 
Commons during the next few days. 

If a new taxation deal can be 
worked out between the federal and 
provincial governments by the time 
the 1946-47 budget is presented, the 
expectation is that business will be 
offered additional incentive to go 
ahead with its program. 

There is still a critical shortage 
of men in the woods, and until this 
is remedied there can be only small 
increase in production of pulp and 
paper. There may be a moderate 
increase in the supply of Canadian 
newsprint for United States con- 
sumers in the final quarter of this 
year. Eastern Canadian mills have 
available only such pulpwood as was 
cut last winter. This supply must 
carry over until the coming winter’s 
cut is available about next May or 


‘June. On the: west coast, logging 


camps are still complaining of in- 
adequate crews. 

Ability of the Canadian newsprint 
industry to increase its supply of 
newsprint to the United States for 
the third quarter to 220,000 tons 
monthly from the previous rate of 
200,000 tons was due to the fact that 
the end of the war with Germany 
and release of Scandinavian pulp 
and paper to Europeanvusers, espe- 
cially in the United Kingdom, per- 
mitted a reduction m Canadian ex- 
ports across the Atlantic, and releas- 
ed extra pulp for newsprint. 
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LeRoux Joins Rhinelander Paper Co.; 
Alcorn Becomes Everett Mill Manager. 





RUSSELL J. LEROUX (left), who joins Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis., as Assistant to the President and Director of Sales. 


GERALD F. ALCORN (right), who succeeds Mr. LeRoux as Manager of Everett, 
Wash., mill of Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


USSELL J. LeROUX has re- 
signed his position as managet 

of the Everett, Wash., mill 

of the Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., and has accepted the 
position of assistant to the president 
and director of sales of Rhinelander 


Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 


In announcing his new position 
Folke Becker, president of the 
Rhinelander firm, said that Mr. Le 
Roux would take up his new duties 
on October 1. 


Gerald F. Alcorn, who has been 
plant engineer at Everett, is the new 
manager of that mill. Mr. Alcorn 
has been with the Weyerhaeuser 
Pulp Division since its formation in 
1931 and has risen from the com- 
pany ranks to his present position. 


Mr. and Mrs. LeRoux will drive 
to Wisconsin late this month, end- 
ing a four-year stay on Puget Sound. 
Mr. Becker is assisting them in find- 
ing a new heme in Rhinelander. 


“Mr. LeRoux will be missed by 
his many friends in Everett for he 
has been an reer ee public- 


spirited leader in the life of the 
community,” said Mr. Wolf. “He is 
not only a competent executive but 
he has the sympathetic understand- 
ing of his fellow man so necessary 
in an industrial leader.” 





Mr. LeRoux’s Career 


Mr. LeRoux came to Everett from 
Appleton, Wis., where he was su- 
perintendent and had charge of 
sales of the Interlake Pulp & Paper 
Co., Division of Consolidated Wa- 
ter Power & Paper Co., which pro- 
duced bleached and unbleached 
Mitscherlich sulphite pulp. The 
Rhinelander mill produces Mitscher- 
lich and other grades of bleached 
and unbleached sulphite pulp and 
also is a major producer of glassine 
greaseproof and machine-glazed pa- 


per. 


At first superintendent at the Ev- 
eratt mill, he became manager of 
the plant in March 1942, the year 
after his arrival in the west. Under 
Mr. LeRoux’s management, a whole 
log hydraulic barking and chipping 
plant was erected at the Everett mill 
which has become an engineering 
development of international inter- 
est, visited by industry leaders from 
this continent and overseas. In re- 
cent months, under his direction, 2 
modern three-stage bleach plant for 
this 260-tons-a-day sulphite pulp 
mill was nearing completion. 


During his four years in the Far 
West, Mr. LeRoux’s judgment and 
advice in labor matters and in all 
other problems affecting the welfare 
of the mills have been rated highly 





by his associates representing the 
member mills of the Pacific Coast 
Association of Pulp & Paper Manu. 
facturers. Many of them have ex. 
pressed regret at his departure. 


Mr. LeRoux was born July 17, 
1903, at Port Edwards, Wis., where 
his father, O. L. LeRoux was, at 
that time, superintendent of Ne. 
koosa Edwards Paper Co. His son, 
Russell, was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Lawrence 
College, during which time he work- 
ed at Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co. 


After his school days, Russell Le 
Roux joined the Interlake mill staff 
as a chemist and continued with that 
mill for 15 years, working his way 
up to the position of superinten- 
dent and responsibility for sales. — 


He was married in April 1926 to 
the former Margaret Nobles in Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis. Her brother is 
with Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Co. 


En route to Rhinelander, Mr. and 
Mrs. LeRoux will stop off a couple 
of days in Brainerd, Minn., where 
his father is now mill manager of 


the Northwest Paper Co. 


Mr. Alcorn’s Career 


Mr. Alcorn, as the plant engineer 
at the Everett mill during the past 
five years, was also closely identified 
with the interesting developments 
at that mill, including the new sys- 
tem of chemical cleaning‘ of pulp 
inaugurated there in 1941-42, as well 
as the hydraulic barking and whole 
log chipping plant. Under his direc- 
tion, the three-stage bleach plant 
will be completed. 

Mr. Alcorn is a graduate of the 
University of Washington, where he 
studied chemical engineering and 
was a member of some of the var- 
sity crews for which that University 
is nationally and internationally fa- 
mous. 


He has been with the Pulp Di- 
vision of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
since its formation in 1931. After 
four years at the Longview, Wash., 
mill, he moved to Everett as techni- 
cal director in 1935, when that sec- 
ond unit of the division started up. 
In 1940 he became plant engineer. 


Mr. Alcorn is second vice chair- 
man of the Pacific Coast Division 
of the Superintendents Association 
and has long been prominent. in as- 
sociation affairs of the industry. 
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‘Andustry Swings Toward Kraft 
And Away From Newsprint Production 


OTHING is static in the pulp 
and paper industry. There 
is progress almost every- 

where, but it takes various forms. 
In many instances the standards of 
a few years ago are no longer ac- 
ceptable and they have been sup- 
plemented by something new. Pro- 
duction policy has changed in ac- 
cordance with the development of 
new manufacturing technique, mar- 
keting evolution and new methods 
of utilization. 

But during the past few years 
several unmistakable general trends 
have been observed in the overall 
pulp and paper picture in North 
America. Some of these are: 

1. A swing in the United States 
towards production of higher grade 
papers, kraft and specialties at the 
expense of newsprint. 

2. A tendency in Canada to- 
wards greater output of kraft pulp, 
both bleached and unbleached, and 
improvement of facilities for the 
manufacture of other pulp and pa- 
per products, without, however, 
materially reducing newsprint pro- 
duction. Two or three machines 
may actually be taken out of pro- 
duction in this diversion to other 
products. 

3. An inclination on the part of 
some book and magazine publish- 
ers to underwrite, through long- 
term contracts, book paper mills 
in the United States somewhat in 
the manner reminiscent of the fi- 
nancial tie-ups between certain Ca- 
nadian newsprint groups and Unit- 
ed States newspaper publishers 
some years ago. 

There are, of course several ba- 
sic reasons for this situation. One 
of the outstanding causes of the 
drift away from newsprint produc- 
tion in the United States is the lo- 
cation of the natural resources on 
which the pulp and paper indus- 
try must depend. There is a defi- 
nite limit to the extent of cheap 
waterpower in certain sections of 
the United States where pulp and 
paper have been dominant indus- 
tries; a limit, certainly, when com- 
pared with the vast extent of Can- 
ada’s hydro-electric facilities, both 
present and potential. There is 
also a growing shortage of suitable 


pulpwood in the _ northeastern 
states. 
This combination of circum- 


stances has made it necessary for 
the mills located in the traditional 


pulp and paper areas of the Unit- 
ed States to concentrate on pro- 
duction of highest economic value 
per cord of wood, requiring a 
minimum of power. The United 
States mills have followed in re- 
cent years the logical policy of do- 
ing the job for which they are 
best fitted, economically and geo- 
graphically, and they have the ad- 
vantage of being close to the world’s 
greatest and highest priced mar- 
ket for what they can produce. 


Canada’s Advantages 


Canada, on the other hand, has 
the wood and the cheap power that 
combine to give it a tremendous 
advantage in the manufacture of 
newsprint. In view of this ad- 
vantage, Canada may be expected 
to continue as the world’s great- 
est newsprint manufacturer even 
though the same set of circum- 
stances which make it pre-eminent 
in that respect will also encourage 
development of other pulp and pa- 
per products. 


It is significant that all the pres- 
ent expansion under way in Canada 
has been with respect to kraft pulp 
and products other than newsprint. 
The largest of the new projects 
currently in the construction stage 
—at Marathon, Red Rock and Es- 
panola—are all concerned with the 
manufacture of kraft. These are 
all in Ontario. Likewise, the ma- 
jor new developments on Canada’s 
Pacific coast are in the kraft field. 
Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd., 
will soon be building a 160 ton 
kraft mill on the west coast of Van- 
couver Island. Sorg Pulp Co. plans 
to expand its production of kraft 
at Port Mellon, and Powell River 
Co. is known to have a kraft mill 
in the blueprint stage as part of 
its big postwar expansion program. 


But these developments, impor- 
tant though they are, should not 
be regarded as an indication of a 
break away from newsprint. In 
most of the instances mentioned 
the projects are entirely new and 
do not represent replacement of 
newsprint tonnage. The Red Rock 
kraft operation is on the site of a 
plant originally intended for sul- 
phite pulp production, not for news- 
print. KVP’s new kraft mill at Es- 
panola is utilizing part of a mill 
formerly used by Abitibi Power 
& Paper Co., for newsprint, but it 
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had been abandoned for that pur- 
pose more than a decade ago. 

Fundamentally, Canada is not ex- 
panding her newsprint production 
because of a continuing shortage of 
labor which has been reflected in 
inadequate wood supplies. Canada 
today produces about 275,000 tons 
of newsprint monthly, compared 
with about 60,000 tons in the United 
States, and there is still considerable 
unused newsprint capacity in Can- 
ada — roughly 25 per cent. So long 
as there is a substantial surplus of 
machine capacity there is unlikely 
to be any enlargement in that direc- 
tion. Incidentally, there is a poten- 
tial demand for all the newsprint 
Canada can produce, but wood sup- 
ply and men in the woods have been 
the limiting factors. 

In a few cases, Canadian mills 
have curtailed their newsprint pro- 
duction, but for special reasons. 
Brompton Pulp & Paper Co., for 
instance, has shifted its new ma- 
chine to the new operation at Red 
Rock for kraft and liner board, 
but this was due primarily to short- 
age of wood at East Angus and 
Bromptonville, where Brompton’s 
two eastern mills are situated. J. R. 
Booth, Ltd., at Ottawa has recently 
eliminated its newsprint in favor of 
other grades, but the reduction has 
been offset by a step-up in news- 
print output at its associate com- 
pany, the E. B. Eddy Co., Ltd., 


across the river at Hull, Que. 


Whatever reduction there has 
been recently in Canada’s newsprint 
facilities has been insufficient to 
change the over-all picture by any 
significant amount. 


Changes at U. S. Mills 


In the United States, however, 
there has been a definite decline 
in newsprint production and sev- 
eral companies which previously 
contributed substantially to the to- 
tal have switched to other forms of 
production. Indicative of this trend 
is the discontinuance of the Gould 
mill at Lyons Falls, N. Y., and of 
the Glen Falls, N. Y., Finch-Pruyn 
mill as newsprint producers and 
the diversion from newsprint of the 
Blandin Paper Co.’s mill in Minne- 
sota, to higher grade paper. 

Blandin Paper Co. has started an 
improvement program permitting it 
to go into the better grades of 
groundwood content papers. 


It is rapidly discontinuing news- 
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print and K. C. Andrews, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, estimates 
no more than 5% of its 1946 pro- 
duction will be in newsprint. 


Other American mills going off 
news in part or entirely are the 
Wisconsin River Paper and Pulp 
Co. near Stevens Point, Wis., which 
has been sold to the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Co., Wis- 
consin Rapids, and which will be 
converted to the manufacture of 
coated book paper; Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., at West Linn, Ore.; 
the Manistique, Mich., mill of 
Mead Corp.; Maine Seaboard Pa- 
per Co., Buckport, Maine, and In- 
land Empire Paper Co., Spokane, 
Wash. 


On the Pacific coast, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., recently furnished 
a significant illustration of this 
trend by announcing plans to with- 
draw two of its machines at West 
Linn from newsprint and produce 
machine-coated book paper, a new 
grade for the company, an arrange- 
ment resulting from the negotia- 
tion of long-term contracts with 
magazine publishers. Crown Zel- 
lerbach, further departing from de- 
pendence on newsprint, is increas- 
ing its sulphate pulp mill at Camas 
and installing a rey howe bleaching 
plant, the product of which will 
be put through a new specialty pa- 
per machine. The same company 
is also installing a new paper ma- 
chine at Camas to produce facial 
tissues. What Crown Zellerbach is 
doing is important in that it strik- 
ingly illustrates what has been hap- 
pening in the industry as a whole 
throughout the United States. 
Whereas in 1941 United States 
newsprint production was 1,014,912 
tons it may be down to 560,000 
tons by 1948. Great Northern, St. 
Croix and Crown Zellerbach may 
soon be the only major newsprint 
producers left in the field. 


Inland Empire Paper Co. will 
curtail newsprint production some- 
what and replace this tonnage with 
higher grades, according to Chester 
A. Buckland, general manager. 


At Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., 
President John H. Smith reports 
that this Oregon City mill has re- 
duced newsprint output temporarily, 
as a result of pulpwood supply. A 
switch in log supply this winter or 
early next spring will enable the 
plant to return to newsprint produc- 
tion as in the past. 


The Gould Paper Co. had made 
newsprint for 51 years when it 
shifted over this summer to corru- 
gated containers and other new 





TOM TAYLOR, 304 Wilma Bldg., 
Missoula, Mont., who is principal pro- 
moter and organizer of Idaho-Montana 
Pulp & Paper Co., which proposes a 
100-ton unbleached sulphite mill and 


50-ton newsprint mill at Polson, 
Mont., and a 100-ton groundwood 
mill at Columbia Falls, Mont. 


I. V. Anderson, U. S. Forest Service, 
told dinner attended by 85 in Kali- 
spell, Mont., recently that there is 
enough timber in area to produce 150 
tons of pulp daily for 100 years. 


L. A. DeGuere, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
engineer for project, surveyed wood 
situation a month ago. Stock in com- 
pany can be sold only to Montana 
residents. 


products. A few months ago R. W. 
Shaver became president and gen- 
eral manager, succeeding the third 
generation member of the Gould 
family line as head of the company 
The latter, G. H. P. Gould, grand- 
son of the founder of the same 
name, continues as a director. 


The Wisconsin River mill at Stev- 
ens Point, which Consolidated Wa- 
ter Power & Paper Co. bought on 
August 1, was the last newsprint mill 
in that important papermaking state. 
Its two newsprint machines, which 
made 70 tons daily, will be changed 
over to coated paper production 
with an increased capacity of 100 
tons. The Consolidated Water Pow- 
er & Paper Co.’s patented process 
for on-the-machine coated paper, 
in operation at the company’s Wis- 
consin Rapids and Biron mills, will 
be adapted to the Stevens Point 
operation. Incidentally, Crown Zel- 
lerbach has been licensed to use 
this process at West Linn. 

A coating preparation plant, im- 
proved finishing room, new grind- 
er motors and super calenders are 
among the additions planned at 
Stevens Point. C. R. Morse will 
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continue as mill manager. 

It is interesting to note affected 
capacities of some of the mills 
which are in part or wholly aban- 
doning newsprint: 

Gould Paper Co., Lyons Falls, 
N. Y., takes 125 tons daily off news. 
print. 

Finch-Pruyn & Co., Glens Falls, 
N. Y., was making 200 tons daily, 
but only partly news. 

Maine Seaboard Paper Co., at 
Bucksport, Maine, produced 350 
tons, partly news. 

Manistique Pulp & Paper Co., 
(Mead Corp.), has had 75 tons 
daily capacity of news. 

Crown Zellerbach Corp., West 
Linn, Ore., will continue making 
considerable news on other ma- 
chines but is changing two ma- 
chines to 45,000-60,000 tons coated 
paper annually. 


Publishers Act 


A “task force” of newspaper pub. 





lishers, after a two-day session Aug. | 


23-24 in New York with newsprint 


producers, was prepared to recom- | 


mend that strong action be taken to 


halt the 


switching of American | 


newsprint plants into other lines of 


production. 

The committee, headed by Rob- 
ert Choate of the Boston Herald 
and Traveler, will report to the 
Newpaper Industry une Com- 
mittee at a joint meeting with War 
Production Board officials in Wash- 
ington on Sept. 11 and 12. 

The Choate group was prepared 


to continue its investigation up to | 


the time of this meeting in an ef- 
fort to improve the dwindling news- 
print supply, it was learned. 
Figures were placed before the 
committee to show that whereas the 
annual newsprint production in the 
United States approximated 1,700,- 
000 tons in 1926 it had dropped to 
1,000,015 tons in 1941—now con- 
sidered a base year. The current 
production rate is down to around 
730,000 tons annually, and some 
committee members held the opin- 
ion that the flow might drop to 
600,000 tons unless action was taken. 


Southern U. S. 


In the southern states the trend | 
of new development is expected to | 


be towards kraft and low-grade 
book papers with some increased 
capacity for high grade news which 
can readily be produced from south- 
ern groundwood, but large scale 
newsprint production in that ter- 


ritory is not anticipated. Southen’ 


Paper Mills of Lufkin, Texas has 


the advantage of natural gas for | 


power, but this is unique. The low 


cost of hydro-electric power in Can- | 
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ada has possibly been as much re- 
sponsible for the huge develop- 
ment of newsprint production north 
of the border as the almost limit- 
less stands of softwood timber. 

Other reasons for the switch 
from newsprint in the United States 
have been suggested by men who 
are close to the situation. 

One is that newspaaper publish- 
ers bought some 400,000 tons of 
foreign newsprint when there was 
already a surplus in the United 
States and Canada. Another is 
that publishers repeatedly opposed 
efforts of newsprint manufacturers 
to raise the level of prices so that 
they could operate at a reasonable 
profit—a profit high enough to en- 
courage constructive woods labor 
programs, road building, reforesta- 
tion, and so on. It is suggested in 
some quarters that magazine pub- 
lishers may contribute to a book 
and magazine paper situation sim- 
ilar to that experienced by news- 
print unless they pursue an en- 
lightened policy having full re- 
gard for the importance of main- 
taining the paper manufacturers 
in a sound economic condition. 

Magazine publishers are becom- 
ing an increasingly potent factor, 
and this may be attributed in part 
to the growth during the last few 
years of news and picture maga- 
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zines. Crown Zellerbach’s new con- 
tract with magazine publishers has 
already been referred to. Time, 
Inc., has bought into the Bryant 
mill in Michigan. Oxford Paper 
Co., makers of magazine and fine 
book papers, has made a bid for 
another New England mill. 
Seemingly fantastic circulation fig- 
ures for the slick paper magazines 
of general circulation have been 
predicted by a number of observ- 
ers in that held. If true, it will tax 
the paper industry to supply them. 
Advertising Age says that Read- 
er’s Digest hit a peak of about 9,- 
000,000 circulation for its U. S. is- 
sue alone before wartime restrictions 
were imposed. It is reported that 
Life will aim at a 10,000,000 do- 
mestic circulation, the Saturday 
Evening Post at 6,000,000 and oth- 
ers at similar high figures. 
Although Canadian Consump- 
tion of pulpwood has been at a high 
level for many years, only in a few 
areas has it been seriously in ex- 
cess of sustained yield. Some Unit- 
ed States mills located close to the 
border have been largely dependent 
on Canadian pulpwood, and this 
year the Canadian deliveries to the 
United States from the eastern 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
will approximate 1,700,000 cords. 
British Columbia during the past 
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couple of years has been shipping 
about 30,000,000 feet annually to 
Puget Sound mills, the equivalent 
of about 60,000 cords—much less 
than in pre-war years, but the needs 
of British Columbia pulp and pa- 
per mills at a time when manpower 
in the woods has been seriously 
short, when spruce has been at a 
premium for airplane construction 
and when hemlock is being increas- 
ingly used as lumber in the Cana- 
dian mills have kept the export 
allocation from British Columbia 
at a low figure. 

Indeed, there has been a grow- 
ing sentiment against export of 
pulpwood and raw logs from Can- 
ada on the ground that such ex- 
port reduces employment in pro- 
cessing plants -in Canada and this 
is a factor that will have to be con- 
sidered when analyzing the future 
raw material supply of United 
States mills that have in the past 
counted on getting some of their 
pulpwood from Canada. 

Realization of this sentiment has 
been partly responsible for the de- 
cision of some paper manufacturers 
in the Middle West to establish 
their own plants in Canada for pro- 
duction of pulp. Marathon and 
KVP might be mentioned in this 
category, and there are likely to 
be others. 


Boren Committee Hears Need of Strong 
North American Pulp and Paper Industry 


T a hearing of the Boren 

congressional newsprint com- 

committee, held recently in 
San Francisco, there was a signifi- 
cant meeting of minds between an 
outstanding leader of the pulp and 
paper industry and a spokesman 
for the committee—who, in private 
capacity, was also a newspaper pub- 
lisher. ' 


J. D. Zellerbach, president of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., and Con- 
gressman Clarence Brown of Ohio 
expressed agreement that the pres- 
ervation of a pulp and paper in- 
dustry on the North American con- 
tinent was a matter in which all 
Americans and Canadians had a 
personal stake. He described this 
as an act of defense in event of a 
future war. 


According to Rep. Brown, who 
also publishes a newspaper, the 
“purchase of Scandinavian paper 
at low price and at the cost of clos- 
ing down some of the manufactur- 


ing facilities of this country” in 
the years before the war, resulted 
in imperiling the safety of the na- 
tion when paper was in demand for 
essential purposes during the war. 

Protection against depreciating 
of foreign currencies was indicated 
as one measure that might be taken 
to keep the North American indus- 
try in good health. 


The reasons for the swing away 
from newsprint production by pulp 
and paper mills, discussed in the 
preceding article in this issue, were 
highlighted in the San Francisco 
testimony. 

The discussion brought from 
Rep. Brown the suggestion that the 
temporary gains made by publish- 
ers in buying cheap pulp from 
Europe in the past had been more 
than offset by the effect of such 
a policy on domestic newsprint 
mills—curtailment of production 
and jeopardizing the future paper 
supply. 


Mr. Zellerbach’s Testimony 


When asked by Congressman 
Brown why the one machine at the 
Camas mill which had been run- 
ning on newsprint at the time of 
the merger between Crown and 
Zellerbach in 1927 had been taken 
off, Mr. Zellerbach said there were 


two reasons. 


“One was that the demand for 
newsprint following the date of the 
merger went off rather rapidly,” 
he said. “So we had excess capacity. 
And the second reason was that it 
was relatively unprofitable as com- 
pared with other grades of paper 
that we were making.” 

“And also unprofitable, perhaps, 
because of the competition of 


Swedish and other papers,” sug- 
gested Congressman Brown. 
“That had a lot to do with it,” 
replied Mr. Zellerbach. 
The Crown Zellerbach president 
quoted some significant figures on 
newsprint earnings. In the calendar 
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year 1941, he said, the earnings 
of his company on newsprint for 
its two American mills—West Linn 
and Port Angeles—before taxes, 
were $2,209,000 in 1941, or 8% on 
the investment in newsprint facili- 
ties. In the year 1944 the earnings 
were $660,000, or 2.4% on the 
investment in newsprint facilities, 
and in the first quarter of 1945, 
which is the last quarter in the com- 
pany’s fiscal year, the earnings were 
just $100,000, or 1.5% on the in- 
vestment. 

After the $3 per ton increase, 
applying in the second quarter of 
this calendar year, the earnings 
were $210,000, or 3% on the invest- 
ment—$4.13 a ton after the $3 in- 
crease. 

Cost of Newsprint 


Mr. Zellerbach estimated that 
cost of production of newsprint 
had risen about $20 a ton between 
1941 and 1944. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Zel- 
lerbach said that Crown Zellerbach 
is going to curtail newsprint ca- 
pacity somewhat further. 

“And that will be brought about 
because of competition or because 
of lack of customers or what?” 
asked Congressman Brown. “Too 
low a price?” 

Mr. Zellerbach replied: “A num- 
ber of factors are involved in that. 
We started as far back as 1928 to 
take some of our newsprint ma- 
chines off and put them on to other 
products which were more profit- 
able and more saleable. I have giv- 
en you some investment and earn- 
ing figures, which speak for them- 
selves. 

“Here are other figures which 
also have a considerable bearing,” 
added Mr. Zellerbach, and he read 
figures of this table: 


U. S. IMPORTS OF 
SCANDINAVIAN NEWSPRINT 


(In Tons) 
Pacific 
All U.S. Coast 

1929 96,000 22,000 
1930 134,000 39,000 
1931 ... 151,000 33,000 
BRE ick o¥d 145,000 33,000 
5 kf SI i> SH 40,000 
1934 147,000 55,000 
> es 197,000 72,000 
1936 __..... 242,000 86,000 
1937 294,000 90,000 


“These were not too good years 
for the newsprint industry gen- 
erally,” commented Mr. Zeller- 
bach. 

He then said that most of this 
paper was purchased directly by 
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J. D. ZELLERBACH: 
these savings (buying in foreign mar- 
kets) are short-sighted.” 


“Sometimes 


the publishers rather than through 
brokers. They could buy news- 
print cheaper in Sweden than in 
the United States, and the market 
was controlled by Swedish costs 
and Swedish depreciated curren- 
cies, also low shipping charges. 


During that period, when the 
newsprint industry was having a 
difficult time in the domestic mar- 
ket, forcing some mills to close, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. increased 
exports to the Orient. “We only 
shipped there,” said Mr. Zeller- 
bach, “because we wanted to keep 
our plants running and keep our 
people working.” 


Congressman Brown expressed 
the opinion that when publishers 
sought newsprint from foreign 
countries they were following, in 
a sense, the same principle as news- 
print producers when they pur- 
chased logs in the open market 
and conserved their own timber 
when such procedure saved money. 
“It is a law of economics that just 
can’t be overlooked,” he com- 
mented. 


“Sometimes it proves to be short- 


sighted,” remarked Mr. Zeller- 
bach. 
“Sometimes shortsighted and 


sometimes necessary as a matter of 

1f 4 ” ° 
self-preservation,” said the Con- 
gtessman. 


“That’s right,” agreed Mr. Zel- 
lerbach. “As a matter of fact, we 
have penalized ourselves many 
times in paying higher prices for 
logs in open market than we could 
Operate on our own timber, on the 








long range view of conserving our 
timber resources against the futue, 
with a view to assuring continued 
operation of our mills.” 

Mr. Zellerbach was asked wheth- 
er he believed that strengthening 
of the present anti-dumping legis- 
lation would be helpful to the 
American newsprint manufacturing 
industry. 

“I definitely do; yes,” answered 
the Crown Zellerbach executive. 

“And some arrangement whereby 
costs of production in the United 
States rather than costs of produc- 
tion in Scandinavian countries 
would regulate the sales price in 
this country?” suggested Congress- 
man Brown. 

“I think something like that is 
going to be necessary if the Ameri- 
can newsprint industry is going to 
be preserved,” said Mr. Zellerbach. 
“It is rapidly going out of busi- 
ness, as you know.” 


Congressman’s View 

“We have had a rather difficult 
time in this war,” continued Con- 
gressman Brown, who is a_pub- 
lisher in private life. “We have 
maintained our economy at a great 
cost to the newspaper publishers. 
I mean by that, I am not sure how 
much additional profit they might 
have had left after taxes, but yet 
we were faced here for a while for 
the past two or three years with 
a very serious threat to our whole 
watime economy and our whole war 
program because of a shortage of 
paper. 

“This committee has given some 
thought as to the necessity for tak- 
ing some action in the future to 
maintain in the United Staes and 
on the North American continent 
a productive capacity and the nat- 
ural resources to support it to meet 
the demands of this continent in 
case of another war. 

“We certainly hope that there 
won’t be any war, but somehow 
or other some of us have the fear 
that perhaps there may be another 
war sometime and that we have to 
play safe or should play safe even 
while we work and dream of inter- 
national peace. 

“Perhaps some of the savings 
that were made—and I say this as 
a newspaper publisher and I say 
it because I want the publishers 
here to think a bit about it, and 
the manufacturers as well — and 
have been made in the past 
through the purchase of Scandi- 
navian paper at a low price and at 
the cost of closing down some of 
the manufacturing facilities of this 
country have been more than off- 
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set by the lack of paper supply 


during this war right at the time” 


when we need it most.” 


Mr. Zellerbach: “That is what 
I was thinking about when I com- 
mented that sometimes these sav- 
ings are shortsighted.” 


All Have Stake in It 


“And there is some thought in 
mind,” Congressman Brown went 
on, “that all the people have a 
stake in this thing as well as the 
manufacturers of newsprint and of 
paper and paper products as well 
as the consumers, the direct con- 
sumers such as newspapers and 
printers, and so forth and so on, 
of paper products. We also have 
a stake as a people, as a nation in 
the conservation of our natural re- 
sources and in the reforestation of 
great sections of America when this 
timberland has beeen cut over.” 


Mr. Zellerbach gave the commit- 
tee some information as to Crown 
Zellerbach’s reforestation policy. 
He said that in the Northwest it 
was “very rarely necessary” to do 
any actual replanting. Most of the 
reproduction was natural if the or- 
iginal cutting was done scientifi- 
cally, leaving seed trees; if fire was 
kept out and required thinning was 
carried out. 


“We expect in our forestry pro- 
gram to start cutting second growth 
timber within another 15 years or 
so,” said Mr. Zellerbach, who add- 
ed that in the Oregon-Washington 
coastal areas where the company 
had its major operations a 60-year 
cycle was estimated. 


European Newsprint 
Prospects Are Outlined 


There will be no newsprint shipped 
from Scandinavian countries to the Unit- 
ed States until at least after June 1, 1946, 
predicted Col. J. Hale Steinman, direc- 
tor of the WPB Forest Products Bureau’s 
Printing and Publishing Division. 

He recently headed a publishers’ group 
on a month’s tour of Europe. 


Before the war, the U. S. received 
250, - 300,000 tons of newsprint annually 
from Europe. But Swedish newspapers. 
he said, now are using 30 per cent more 
newsprint than they did before the war 
due to circulation increases and paper 
consumption is generally much higher in 
that country. 


Norwegians cut very poor quality wood 
for the Germans and the wood now at 
mills is inferior grade, he said. Norway 
he added, expects to make 60,000 tons of 
newsprint in the year which will end 
July 1, 1946. Two-thirds of this may 
be exported but 25,000 tons will go to 
continental Europe. 

Finland is required to send all its news- 
print—55,000 tons a year—to Russia un- 
ath trade deal for coal, coke, etc., he 
said. 
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GEORGE M. HOBART of London, 
Ont., whose appointment as Execu- 
tive Vice President of Consolidated 
Paper Corp., is announced by L. J. 
BELNAP, President. MR. HOBART 
was formerly President of Somerville, 
Ltd., at London. His early engineering 
experience was gained with Dominion 
Bridge and Canada Cement Co. He 
hege  yeaarteere in technical capacity 
in ° 


Newsprint of the Future, 


As Col. McCormick Sees It 


Col. Robert R. McCormick, publisher 
of the Chicago Tribune, predicts that 
newspapers, in order to compete with 
television, will have to have better qual- 
ity of newsprint in order to print more 
Pictures and to use more color. 

Better reproduction will come through 
better newsprint, plus improved (non- 
smutty) quick-drying ink, faster presses 
capable of high fidelity color printing, 
and better material from news camera- 
men covering the scene, Col. McCor- 
mick said. 

A better grade of newsprint is needed 


‘and will be developed if newspapers will 


give long-term contracts to paper mills, 
he declared. The colonel believes that 
paper manufacturers are not going to 
speculate on demands for a higher grade 
of print paper and then “get stuck” if 
the newspapers fail to cooperate. 

“Most of the mills are out of date, 
as far as machinery is concerned,” he 
said, “but unless they can be assured 
of a long-term demand for better paper, 
they are not going to spend money for 
new production facilities, which will be 
needed to offset higher wages and in- 
creased overhead costs in operating mills 
which are becoming farther removed 
from their source of wood pulp.” 

Referring to the court decision which 
ban exclusive A. P. franchises in individ- 
ual cities and towns,’ he said: 

“If the present Supreme Court decision 
remains unchanged in the Associated 
Press case, any person with capital and 
curiosity can start a newspaper anywhere 
he may see fit.” 

Two Newspapers in One 

A sheet of brown wrapping paper is 

used by two newspapers in France, One 


side of the sheet is France Libre; the 
other side, Sud-Ouest. 
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Mead to Build Mill 


At Macon, Georgia 
The Mead Corp., Chillicothe, O., 


has taken options on several sites in 
Macon, Georgia, for projected con- 
struction of a $10,000,000 plant. 

A. H. Mahrt, treasurer of Mead 
Corp. and its subsidiary, Southern 
Extract Co., announced that the 
plant will employ 600 persons and 
will have an annual payroll of about 
$1,000,000. It is expected that con- 
struction will be completed for op- 
eration in the fall of 1946. 

The Mead Corp. has mills at 
Chillicothe, O.; Kingsport, Nash- 
ville, Knoxville and Harriman, 
Tenn.; North Leominster, Mass.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Lynchburg, Va.; 
Sylva, N. C.; Escanaba and Man- 
istique, Mich., and also share in a 
Brunswick, Ga., mill. 


Alaskans Deplore 
Loss of Pulp Industry 


A U. S. 12-man congressional commit- 
tee on territories, in a hearing last month 
at Juneau, Alaska, heard that city’s 
chamber of commerce spokesmen attack 
Secretary of Interior Ickes’ recent grant 
of 273,000 acres of pulpwood lands to 
Alaskan Indians. 

Attorney R. E. Robertson testified that 
his colleagues felt the native peoples of 
Alaska can best progress if placed upon 
the same basis as white residents and 
allowed to take a normal position in the 
economy of the country. He declared 
that he “seriously doubts that a majority 
of the Indians themselves believe in res- 
ervations.” 

Mr. Robertson proposed, as the most 
likely solution, action by congress to ex- 
tinguish permanently all aboriginal! 
rights, with redress through the courts 
allowed those native peoples who can 
establish prior claims. 

Another attorney, H. L. Faulknor, said 
the Ickes “‘anti-absentee ownership” polli- 
cies make it almost impossible to obtain 
use of lands from the interior depart- 
ment. Also, he said, a bar to large pulp 
developments in Southeast Alaska is the 
fact that there is no appeal from the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s discretion in 
the re-pricing of stumpage charges at 
five-year intervals, under the present form 
of contract provided. 

Editorially, the Ketchikan Chronicle 
said on Aug. 22 that Alaska is letting 
Canada “steal its pulp and paper indus- 
try.” It cited plans for many new Cana- 
dian mills and added: 

“Strangely, the forest service thought it 
had Time, Inc., and Zellerbach both in- 
terested in Alaskan paper prospects. As 
we have stated before, forest service polli- 
cies and their unwillingness to sign a con- 
tract for more than 10 years at a stated 
price, apparently are hindering rather 
than helping our paper possibilities.” 


Salvage Secret Papers 


In 1944 the Third Naval District of 
the U. S. salvaged 37,940 tons of paper 
by shredding restricted documents, in- 
stead of burning them under guard. 
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TAPPI Changes Camas Meeting to Oct. 9; 
Liquor Disposal Panel Is Set for 3 P. M. 


One of the first reactions to the 
end of the war in the Pacific Coast 
industry has been a lively revival 
of interest and participation in 
TAPPI affairs, especially those in 
which the younger men and women 
in the industry have an opportu- 
nity to distinguish themselves. 

The executive committee of the 
Pacific Section acted promptly in 
setting up a schedule of dinner 
meetings—the first to be held in 
the west since November, 1944. 

These are to differ from all such 
meetings held in the past in that 
hereafter it is planned that they be 
afternoon - and - evening affairs. 
Two or three hours before dinner 
will be given over to technical dis- 
cussions and delivery of technical 
papers. There will be more “round 
table” exchanges of information, 
instead of speeches. The evening 
will be entirely social. 

The first such meeting will be 
held at Camas, Wash., on Tuesday, 
Oct. 9, a week later than originally 
scheduled, as was announced in the 
last issue of PULP & PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY 

The technical meeting will begin 
at 3 P. M. on that date in the 
Foreman’s Room (also known as 
Lecture Room of Crown Willamette 
Paper School), which is on the 
premises of the Camas mill of 
Crown Zellerbach. Paper Corp. 

The technical session will be a 
round table discussion of this time- 
ly subject, which is presently engag- 
ing attention of many important 
mills: 

“The Utilization and Disposal of 
Waste Sulphite Liquor, including 
By-Product Manufacture.” 

As the new vice chairman of the 
western section, G. H. Gallaway. 
asst. paper mill supt., Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas, has arranged 
for W. R. Barber, member of TAP- 
PI’s national executive committee 
to preside over the round table. Mr 
Barber is director of the Central 
Technical Dept., Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. 

Dinner will be served at Nora 
Self Hall at 6:30 P.M. There will 
be a short program after the dinner 
but most of the evening will be left 
for social discussion. 


Harold W. Bialkowsky, chairman 
of the section and technical director. 


Everet, Wash., mill, Pulp Div. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., will pre- 
side. 





WILLIAM R. BARBER, Director of 
Central Technical Dept., Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., who has been elected ex- 


Officio Member of Executive Commit- 


tee of Pacific Section, TAPPI. This 
followed his election earlier this year 
to National Executive Committee of 
TAPPI. In recent weeks he toured ten 
Pacific Northwest mills to stimulate 
the activity of the younger men in the 
mills and others in TAPPI affairs. 


MR. BARBER will preside at round 
table discussion of waste liquor devel- 
opments at Camas, Wash., meeting 
Oct. 9. 


The end of the war has given 
strong encouragement to the Fai 
Western TAPPI organization to 
proceed with its plans for a resump- 
tion of meetings and three more 
Tuesday affairs are tentatively plan- 
ned as follows: 

Dec. 4—At Bellingham, Wash. 
This meeting also will start at 3 
or 4 p. m. with a round table dis- 
cussion of “Waste Wood Uses.” 
There also will be a tour of the 
new ethyl alcohol plant built in 
connection with the pulp operations 
of Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Co. Dinner at Hotel Leopold. 

Feb. 5—Longview, Wash. Pro- 
gram to be arranged. 

Apr. 2—Everett, Wash. Program 
to be arranged. 

It is now almost a certainty that 
the TAPPI and Superintendents 
groups of the Far West will resume 
their annual Joint Spring Meetings 
next year in late May or early June. 
Sam Salmonson, chairman of the 
Coast Division of Superintendents 
and Mr. Bialkowsky will make ar- 
rangements and it is believed that 





travel conditions by that time will 
permit many persons from the east 
to attend. 


Names of Participants 
In Waste Liquor Panel 


Later word is that the Camas round 
table discussion will deal with a realistic 
chemists’ viewpoint of what has been 
done and what can be done in mill 
effluent disposal and utilization. 

Leaders invited to participate and who 
have signified their intention to do so 
are: 

J. L. McCarthy, assistant professor of 
chemical engineering, University of 
Washington; Raymond Hatch, research 
director, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co.; Dr. R. D. Thousley, pro- 
fessor of marketing division, School of 
Business Administration, Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash.; Dr. D. 
L. Shinn, Central Technical Dept., Crown 
Zellerbach Corp.; Dr. R. E. Stephenson, 
professor of agriculture, Oregon State 
College, and Erik Ekholm, general su- 
perintendent, Puget Sound Pulp & Tim- 
ber Co. 

One paper in the Shibley Award com- 
petition also is to be read at the Camas 
meeting. 

The school room or foreman’s room, 
where the afternoon session will be held, 
is in the McMaster Building, across the 
street from the mill entrance. 

It was stressed that dates for other 
meetings of the section at Bellingham, 
Everett and Longview are only tentative. 

Besides “Utilization of Waste Wood” 
—the Bellingham subject — the other 
round tables will be concerned with “Ap- 
plication of Synthetic Resins to Paper” 
and “Forest Management.” 


Barber Tours Mills 
To Stir Up TAPPI Interest 


Spearhead of the drive to revive in- 
terest and participation in TAPPI in 
the Far West is William R. Barber, head 
of Crown Zellerbach’s research organ- 
ization. 

Acting in his capacity as member of 
TAPPI’s national executive committee, 
Mr. Barber gave two weeks’ of his time 
in late August to a tour of ten North- 
west mills to stimulate interest in af- 
fairs of TAPPI. In particular, he sought 
to encourage operations employes of the 
mills to participate in the annual con- 
test for the best technical paper, the 
Shibley Award competition. 

It is understood that no less than 
four technical papers on subjects of 
prime interest to the mills are in process 
of being prepared, partly as a result of 
Mr. Barber’s tour. 

He visited the Fir-Tex Insulating 
Board Co. and St. Helens Pulp & Paper 
Co., at St. Helens, Ore.; Longview mill 
of Pulp Div., Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
and Longview Fibre Co., Longview, 
Wash.; the Rayonier mill at Shelton, 
Wash.; Crown Zellerbach mills at Port 
Angeles and Port Townsend, Wash., the 
Soundview Pulp Co., in Everett, 
Wash.; Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Co., in Bellingham, and Pacific Mills 


converting plant, Vancouver, B. C. 
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Cunningham Award Is Offered 


For Best PASC Paper 


Papermakers and Associates of 
Southern California hereafter will 
offer an annual award for the best 
original technical paper written by 
its members. 

It will be known as the George 
M. Cunningham Award in honor 
of the Los Angeles man, one of 
the founders of PASC, who has 
offered the prize. It will be simi- 
lar in many respects to the Shibley 
Award which has stimulated cre- 
ative work among younger men in 
the Pacific Northwest mills for a 
number of years. 

Papers must be submitted in 
triplicate to a PASC awards com- 
mittee by the third Thursday in 
February. The winner will be an- 
nounced at an annual meeting in 
April. Unless six contestants sub- 
mit papers, the award is to be with- 
drawn for that year. 

Richard B. Buckley, of Ferns- 
trom Paper Mills, who is chairman 
of PASC, announced the award at 
Aug. 16 meeting of the associa- 
tion at the Rosslyn Hotel, in Los 
Angeles. The prize will be $100 
but, as in the case of the Shibley 
Award, it is expected the honor 
and prestige of winning rather than 
the monetary reward will be the 
principal stimulant to contestants: 


Vat System Discussed 


Philip H. Goldsmith, representa- 
tive of Pusey & Jones Corp., Wil- 
mington, Del., was the principal 
speaker at the August meeting and 
he discussed the Goldsmith Stream- 
Flow Vat System, which is a de- 
velopment of recent years. The 
first installation of this system on 
the Pacific Coast is being made, 
with Mr. Goldsmith’s assistance, at 
the Pioneer-Flintkote Co. mill in 
Los Angeles, as part of its exten- 
sive postwar improvement pro- 
gram. 

For nearly three hours, Mr. Gold- 
smith faced the members of asso- 
ciation, giving his paper and later 
answering a barrage of questions 
on papermaking. Mr. Buckley high- 
ly praised his handling of his sub- 
ject. 

The Cunningham Award will dif- 
fer from the Shibley Award in that 
the former will be open to any 
Southern California resident who 
is associated with organizations and 
firms represented by active PASC 
members. The Shibley Award is 


open only to employes of opera- 


GEORGE M. CUNNINGHAM (above), 
of Los Angeles, who has established 
an award for best paper of year by 
PASC member. 


PHILIP H. GOLDSMITH (below), of 
Pusey & Jones Corp., Wilmington, 
Del., who made principal address at 
PASC meeting on Aug. 16. 


tions departments pulp mills. 

Papers entered in the Cunning- 
ham Award contest must be 500 
words long and can be on any ap- 
proved industry subject and aims 
to stimulate original thought and 
work in papermaking and allied 
industries. The award committee 
is to include Mr. Cunningham and 
four others, serving under rotation 
system. First chairman is William 
A. Kinney, of Pioneer-Flintkote, 
and other members are Otto Sass, 
of the same company; William G. 
Hartford, U. S. Gypsum Co., and 
Frank Wheelock, Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts Inc. 

The awards committee will se- 
lect three judges who must be ac- 
tive PASC members. 

After being withdrawn in 1944- 


of Each Year 
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45 because of lack of entries, the 
Shibley Award contest has been 
re-opened for 1945-46 by the Pa- 
cific Section of TAPPI, which has 
sponsored that award each year. 
It is named for the late Kenneth 
Shibley, who suggested it and who 
installed a number of filter plants — 
in west coast mills before his career 
was cut short by a fatal illness. 


Lucey Becomes Vice Pres. ; 
Other Rayonier Promotions 


W. S. Lucey, a director of the com- 
pany and former manager of the Grays 
Harbor division, has been elected a vice 
president of Rayonier Incorporated, it 
is announced by Edward Bartsch, presi- 
dent. 

Other changes he announced: 

W. D. Keveney, assistant comptroller, 
appointed comptroller. 

Henry A. Sprague, who continues as 
assistant resident manager at Port 
geles, is assistant secretary. 

Meder 'Tohnson promoted from resi- 
dent engineer to an assistant resident 
manager at Port Angeles. 

George A. Holt, assistant pulp mill 
superintendent at Grays Harbor division, 
promoted to assistant resident manager 
there. : 

James T. Sheehy, assistant resident 
manager, Fernandina, Fla., division, pro- 
moted to resident manager, replacing N. 
B. Gibbs, who has resigned. 


Canton Sulphite Mill 
Will Change to Sulphate 


The bleached sulphite mill at the Can- 
ton, N. C., division of Champion Paper 
& Fibre Co., is going to be changed 
over to the sulphate process. For many 
years this mill produced 150 tons per 
day of bleached sulphite pulp. 

The big Canton operation also has 
been already making sulphate pulp, with 
capacity of over 300 tons daily, and also 
soda pulp, with capacity of 150 tons. 

Expansion and improvement of bleach- 
ing and reclaiming facilities at both the 
Canton and the Houston, Tex., divisions 
of Champion were announced by Reuben 
H. Robertson, president. 

A third Fourdrinier machine will be 
added at Canton, where there are also 
two cylinder machines. 

Other plans included in a $7,000,000 
to $8,000,000 program: 

Additional power facilities at the Can- 
ton mill; acquisition of additional tim- 
ber lands and stumpage rights; possible 
shifting of paper making facilities be- 
tween mills and a number of other minor 
improvements. These expenditures in ad- 
dition to increasing efficiency of opera- 
tion are expected to increase the com- 
pany’s pulp production capacity by ap- 
proximately 50 tons per day and its 
paper and board production by approxi- 
mately 120 tons per day.” 

This means approximately 18,000 tons 
more pulp per year and approximately 
40,000 tons more paper and board per 
year. 
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MORE ABOUT NEW MARATHON MILL 


A Continuation of Last Month’s 
On-the-Spot Report From Ontario 


N the August issue of PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY was pre- 
sented a progress report, ob- 
- tained on the spot by one of our 
editors, of the new modern Mara- 
thon pulp mill rising at the new 
town of that name on the north 
shore of Lake Superior. 


Because that mill is designed to 
be one of the most modern and 
low-cost operating plants of the 
entire industry, a great deal of in- 
terest has been aroused in the type 
of equipment and the processes 
which are being adopted there. 


In this article we give in more 


complete detail a description of the 
equipment and processes. Much of 
this equipment will be installed dur- 
ing the forthcoming fall and win- 
ter months. Most of the outdoor 
structural work is now complete and 
it is expected that this mill will be- 
in producing 300 tons a day of 
bleached sulphate pulp next June. 

The mill, conceived and planned 
originally by President D. Clark 
Everest of Marathon Corp. and his 
associates, is being built according 
to ideas and designs of Niles An- 
derson, vice president and general 
manager of the Canadian subsidi- 


ary, the Marathon Paper Mills of 
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MAP SHOWING MARATHON PAPER MILLS OF CANADA in relation to the 
principal Marathon Corp. mills which it will serve with pulp. Those shown are 
at Menominee, Mich., and Ashland, Wis. Also shown is general location of the 
new mill’s timber resources. Also Brompton’s Red Rock mill (See Page 14). 


Canada, Ltd. 

The structure and design of the 
entire plant, and especially the 
bleach plant, are based on Mr. An- 
derson’s experience in engineering, 
construction and operation of nine 
previous mills, including the latest 
kraft mill in Mexico and the St. 
Regis mill in Tacoma, Wash., where 
he developed bleaching to an ex- 
tremely high degree. 

Prominent on his own staff of 
engineers at Marathon are Neville 
Beaton, assistant to the vice presi- 
dent (for 16 years engineer at Pow- 
ell River Co.); Grant D. Ross, chief 
engineer (with a background of 20 
years’ experience, especially on the 
west coast); Roy Emery, assistant 
chief engineer and Harry Stafford, 
electrical engineer. Others of his 
executive staff are Einar Walloe, 
general superintendent, Arthur 
MacCallum, controller, C. S. Wil- 
liams, purchasing agent, and S. M. 
Hodder and W. M. Harvey, archi- 
tects. 

To speed up the work, John 
Stadler of Montreal; Stone & Web- 


‘ster engineers; The Door Co. ex- 


perts in liquor makeup; Philips & 
Benner of Port Arthur; James 
Brinkley of Seattle and Marshall 
& Barr of Seattle gave engineering 
assistance. The Foundation Co. of 
Ontario, Ltd., was general contrac- 
tor for the entire project and had 
a staff of engineers on the project. 


Highlights 


As noted in last month’s article, 
the entire mill, except wood prep- 
aration, will be under one roof. 

An efficient, one-way flow wood 
preparation line is a feature. There 
are latest remote controls for the 
chip conveying and digester build- 
ing. Foxboro controls for wood 
washing, for the digester room and 
blow tanks and for Baumee record- 
ing are used. Some of this Fox- 
boro equipment has developed con- 
siderable interest in the industry 
in the past two years. Electric Steel 
Foundry Co. stainless steel strainers 
and heaters are used. 

There are four stages of com- 
pletely enclosed systems for pulp 
washing and the bleach plant used 
low and high density washing equip- 
ment. In these parts of the mill 
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the Improved Paper Machinery Co. 
type of equipment, handled in Can- 
ada by Sherbrooke Machineries, 
are noted. Smythe Flat Screens 
are in the screen room and bleach 
plant. 

A recovery system which is said 
to be “most complete” for sulphate 
operations is going to be used. It 
will include Goslin-Birmingham 
type of equipment. It is called a 
“recovery after recovery” system, 
with all knots and screenings burned 
for fuel and chemical recovery. 
There will be two Combustion En- 
gineering Co. coal fired units in 
line in the steam plant, automati- 
cally controlled. 

The above is a resume of some 
of the novel or most distinctive fea- 
tures of this new mill. Here fol- 
lows more detail regarding the 
equipment: 


Timber Resources 


The company has sufficient timber 
limits to furnish the wood for the mill 
on a continuous yield basis. These lim- 
its constitute what is known as the Pic 
River watershed. Practically all the wood 
will be driven down the Pic River and 
its tributaries to Lake Superior. It will 
then be towed in booms of about 8,000 
cords each to Peninsula Harbor, a dis- 
tance of 12 miles. The different species 
on the limits is approximately as fol- 
lows:. Spruce 55%, Jack Pine 30% 
and Hardwoods 15%. The percentage 
of balsam is small. Spruce on. these 
limits reaches a maximum diameter of 
some 27 inches. All coniferous woods 
are of very fine and strong fibre due 
to slow growth brought about by the 
long, cold winters. This wood is recog- 
nized as the best in the world for the 
manufacture of the highest grades of 
chemical pulps. 

Mill Site 

Peninsula Harbor in which the mill 
and townsite is located is one of the 
most protected harbors on the north 
shore of Lake Superior and lends itself 
for excellent berthing of lake steam- 
ers of any size. Raw materials such as 
coal, oil, etc., will be-shipped in by 
boat during open season, most of the 
pulp will go to lake state ports by wa- 
ter. The site was chosen after weighing 
all factors of low cost freight, nearness 
to wood supply and the purest of 
waters. 

The water for processing will be taken 
from Lake Superior, which is one of the 
best pulp and paper making waters. The 
harbor will allow a storage of some 
30,000 cords of wood. Rock filled cribs 
are being installed to anchor the booms. 
Other storage grounds are available for 
an additional storage of 40,000 cords. 
All of this storage will be used if re- 
quired to hold the wood for the bark- 
ing operations which will run about 120 
days during the summer season. 

Mill property extends 4,500 feet along 
shore. 

Town Site 

A new modern town named Marathon 
is under construction on the property 
immediately adjacent to the mill and at 
this writing is already partially com- 
pleted. The town is situated on a 10% 
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slope, giving a most picturesque view. 
From the town one can see many islands 
forming the shoreline of the lake broken 
up by the blue of the waters and the 
marvels of the sky. Beautiful sunsets 
appear at Marathon. The town, which 
will be leased by a separate corporation 
will manage its affairs and administer its 
vatious utilities, provides the most mod- 
ern family housing accommodation, in- 
cluding apartments with steam heat, re- 
frigeratioh, hot water service, etc., sin- 
gle houses, row houses, community hall, 
school, hospital, hotel, department store, 
post office and customs building, bank, 
churches, laundry and all the usual 
amenities to provide a complete living. 
Many of these structures, including the 
hotel, are already in use. 


The hotel has been named the Everest 
in honor of President Everest of the 
company; has 30 large and comfortably 
furnished bedrooms, some with bath. It 
has a beauty parlor and barber shop, 
tavern, cafeteria and dining room. 


Log Handling and Storage 


The log haul is of sufficient width 
to allow a maximum of 16-foot logs to 
be conveyed side by side from the wa- 
ter. Rock filled cribs and standing 
booms in a V shape form the entrance 
in the water to the log haul. The logs 
are conveyed automatically through the 
water to the log haul by a current pro- 
duced by two circulating propellers, 
manufactured by the Port Arthur Ship- 
building Corp. A multiple unit slasher 
is used to cut the logs to 50”. This wood 
is conveyed to a belt furnished by Gutta- 
Percha Rubber Ltd., feeding 3—12' x 45’ 
American barking drums manufactured 
by Horton Iron and Steel Works, Fort 
Erie, Ontario. - All chain, etc., is fur- 
nished by Link-Belt Co. The reduc- 
tion units are Peacock Bros., Montreal. 
Electrical equipment is by Canadian 
Westinghouse Co. Rubber: belting for 
the barking drum discharge conveyor 
is supplied by Dominion, Ltd. Rubber 
Co,. Toronto. 


The wood is dry barked and dis- 
charged onto a rubber belt conveyor 
which will feed the pulp wood stack- 
ers. Wood already barked will be stored 
and may also be conveyed on a rub- 
ber belt to the wood room. The storage 
piles are placed between the barking 
drums and the wood room. A 1% yard 
diesel crawler crane Bucyrus Erie is used 
with a cord Owens grapple for lift- 
ing the wood from the piles to portable 
reclaiming conveyors. An important 
feature of this operation is that there 
will be no back hauling of wood. 


Wood Room—Chip Storage 


The belt furnished by Dunlop Rub- 
ber & Tire from the storage piles or 
barking drums discharges the 50” wood 
already barked into a 12’ x 45’ sub- 
merged washing drum (American) 
where ice, dirt or any remaining bark 
is removed. The wash water is main- 
tained at constant temperature by a 
Foxboro controller. Wood is discharged 
from the end of the drum onto a chain 
conveyor feeding one 110” 10- knife 

age chipper, which is direct driven 
and which will produce a maximum of 
50 cords per hour. The chipper is 
equipped with special chip breakers 
on the back of the disc. They are dis- 
charged directly onto an inclined rubber 
bele conveyor to the chip storage as no 
chip screens are used in the mill. The 


chips are evenly divided onto two belt 
conveyors running over the top of five 
bins. Both of these conveyors have trip- 
pers which can be set for discharge into 
any bin. This chip storage has a capa- 
city of 1,200 units or about a 2-day sup- 
ply ahead of the digesters. The five 
bins permit separation of wood by spe- 
cies. 

The operator or cook in the digester 
building can by remote control fill any 
digester from any bin. The bottom of 
the chip storage is of saw tooth design 
with roto feeders which discharge the 
chips onto belt conveyors including an 
incline belt running to the top of the 
digester building, where a_ horizontal 
belt with tripper conveys the chips to 
the desired digester. Also on this con- 
veyor is situated an automatic scale 
which weighs the chips. An accurate 
measurement will control the digester 
charge. This chip storage and distribu- 
tion system is designed by James Brink- 
ley, Seattle. 


Digesters 


There are seven digesters of 3,260 cu. 
feet each, made by the Dominion Bridge 
Co. All the cooking is automatic (Fox- 
boro controls). Esco (Electric Steel 
Foundry) stainless steel strainers and 
heaters are used (manufactured by Whit- 
ing Corp. of Canada). Canadian Allis- 
Chalmers circulation pumps are used 
All seven digesters blow lines are con- 
nected to a Sandberg valve so that only 
one blow line enters the blow tank. 

A Rosenbladt heat recovery system is 
used for reclaiming the maximum of 
blow heat which will furnish hot water 
a pulp washing and to parts of the 
mill. 


Blow Tank—Wash Room 


The blow tank (Horton Iron & Steel) 
is of usual design. An agitator oper- 
ates in the bottom cone and actuates a 
Foxboro controller for consistency. A 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers pump delivers 
the stock to two meters (Sherbrooke 
Machineries Ltd.) which accurately ‘set 
the flows to 8’ x 12’ Vacuum filters 
(Sherbrooke) ahead of which are two 
vibrating knotters (Sherbrooke). A four 
stage completely closed washing system 
is used. Hot water is applied and auto- 
matically regulated as wash water on 
each 4th stage washer. There are sub- 
merged repulpers between each stage 
and indicators to show the flow of wash 
water to each stage (Foxboro). Cana- 
dian Allis‘Chalmers pumps are used for 
all filerates. There is a Foxboro Baume 
recorder which keeps the operator in- 
formed at all times what Baume of 
liquor is going to storage. No vacuum 
pumps are used, only barometric legs. 
All washers are controlled by D.C. 
variable speed drives. 


Screen Room 


At the discharge of each 4th stage 
washer, the stock flows into an overflow 
type repulper (Sherbrooke) which thor- 
oughly mixes fresh water with stock. 
The stock drops by gravity into a chest 
and is agitated by propellers. From this 
chest a Canadian Allis-Chalmers pump 
delivers the stock to a streamlined mix- 
ing box ahead. From here the stock 
drops by gravity to Smythe Flat Screens 
manufactured by (Hydro-Turbine Co., 
Ltd.) All accepted stock flows directly 
to Sherbrooke couch deckers. 

The stock as well as the white water 
will drop by gravity from the deckers 
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Bear Brand Chemicals 
for the 
Western Paper Industry 








®@ For unvarying uniform- 
ity and high quality, the 
West Coast's largest 
paper mills depend on 
Bear Brand Chemicals— 
essential products made 
in the West, and always 
readily available. 


Ammonia - Caustic Soda - Sulphur Dioxide 


Chlorine + Zinc Hydrosulphite 


GREAT WESTERN DIVISION 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Seattle Los Angeles 





Grand Coulee 
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into a stock and water chest respective- 
ly. The stock chest will have propeller 
agitation (Alexander Fleck.) Screened 
stock will be pumped from this chest 
by a pump to the bleach plant stock 
meter and a De Zurick consistency reg- 
ulator. A duplicate pump is provided 
for delivery of stock to one or more 
of the machines, permitting running 
either or both machines on unbleached 


or bleached stock. 


Machine Room 
Stock from the unbleached screened 
stock chest or from the bleached 


screened stock chest will be pumped to 
the machine room to two 136” S. F. 
Flakt Dryers with Kamyr wet sections 
to be installed by Paper Machinery Ltd. 

Openings through the floor between 
the cylinder mould and the first press 
and between the first press and the pre- 
dryer provides access to Apmew re- 
pulpers. The broke from the cylinder 
mould, presses and dryers may be 
passed through these openings and con- 
verted back to slush stock. The Apmew 
repulpers are furnished by Paper Mill 
Equipment Led. 

Heat for the dryers is supplied from 
the 35-lb. steam main the desired 
pressure will be maintained with Fox- 
boro controllers. Warm moist air from 
each dryer is passed through a heat ex- 
changer where fresh outside air for each 
dryer and for machine room ventila- 
tion is conditioned. The dryer and aux- 
iliary equipment is supplied by Paper 
Machinery Ltd. and manufactured by 
Canada Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, 


e. 
The sheet from each dryer will pass 
to a Hamblet layboy and cutter, where 
it is automatically cut to the proper 
08 size and s for bailing and 
eel-type conveyors’ are pro- 
vided by the Mathews Conveyor Co. to 
convey the bales over the weigh scales, 
through the 600-ton bailing presses and 
to the tying tables, paige eo Grip-Lock 
method for tying. Two scales are pro- 
vided by Canadian Fairbanks-Morse and 
two Baldwin-Southwark bailing presses 
are furnished by United Steel Corp. 
Bales leaving the tying table are auto- 
matically stacked and lowered to the 
basement floor level on fully-automatic 
elevators furnished as part of the 
Mathews conveying system. Means are 
provided in the basement for fork trucks 
to remove each stack of bales for trans- 
portation to car or storage. 


Bleach Plant 

Stock pumped from the brown 
screened stock chest is to be De Zurick 
regulated and metered through an Imp- 
co Stock Meter (furnished by Sher- 
brooke Machineries) and passes through 
successive chemical and washing stages. 
High and low density tower equipment, 
washers and mixers will be furnished 
by Sherbrooke Machineries.. Washer vats 
and seal boxes will be- acid-proof tile. 
All retention towers are constructed of 
reinforced concrete and are tile-lined. 
Control equipment, centralized on a 
conveniently located panel will provide 
accurate control of all steps in the 
process. 

The bleach stock will pass over rif- 
flers, then Smythe Flat Screens. Ac- 
cepted stock will flow to Sherbrooke 
couch deckers. 

Stock and white water drop by grav- 
ity to the screened bleach stock chest 


and bleached white water chest respect- - 


ively. The stock chest is equipped with 
propellor agitators furnished by Alex- 
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ander Fleck of Ottawa. All pumps are 
furnished by Canadian Allis-Chalmers. 


Caustic Plant 


The caustic plant, of the latest de- 
sign, is furnished by the Door Co. Inc., 
the equipment and tanks being manu- 
factured in Canada. The basic units 
consist of three 4-compartment clari- 
fiers, one dregs washer, one Kilby slaker, 
one Dorrco slaker-classifier, three caus- 
ticizers, one white mud storage tank and 
necessary inter-stage pumps. Transfer 
pumps are furnished by Canadian Al- 
lis-Chalmers. Storage tanks are sup- 
plied by Horton Steel Works. 


Lime Recovery 


White mud from the caustic plant 
is to be pumped to an Oliver mud wash- 
er and thickened to the proper con- 
sistency for feed to a 8’ x 140’ lime kiln. 
The mud washer, with auxiliaries, is 
furnished by E. Long Ltd., Orillia, On- 
tario. The lime kiln, complete with au- 
tomatic combustion control and induced 
draft fan is furnished by Canadian Allis- 


ers, 

Reburned lime is conveyed from the 
kiln by conveyors to a storage bin in 
the caustic plant for use in the caus- 
ticizing system. 

A cyclonic type scrubber of the com- 
pany’s own design will be used to re- 
cover lime from the flue gasses after 
they pass through a chain recovery sys- 
tem furnished by Canadian Allis-Chal- 
mers with the lime kiln. 


Evaporators and Recovery 


Provision is made for storage of black 
liquor from the washers and ahead of 
the evaporators. From storage the black 
liquor will enter an oxidation tower 
with automatic controls. From here it 
passes through a seven body sextuple 
effect Goslin - Birmingham, evaporation 
manufactured by John Inglis & Co., 
Toronto. The concentrated black li- 
quor goes to a storage tank. The evapo- 
rators are to be set up for full automatic 
ppecmsion, nines the need of an 

rator. From storage the concentrated 
b k liquor will enter two cyclonic scrub- 
bers under automatic control. Here the 
black liquor is concentrated from 41% 
to 62% solids. These scrubbers are di- 
rectly in back of two 150-ton Tomlinson 
recovery units (B. & W. Goldie- -Mc- 
Culloch). Both recovery boilers have 
economizers and will operate at 650 lb. 
pressure. e furnace gasses after leav- 
ing the economizer at 600 degrees F. are 
to be forced through the scrubbers. Then 
the gasses are to be forced through two 
absorption towers. An alkaline medium 
is used for absorbing all sulphur and 
chemical compounds from the gases. 
This system of recovery after recovery 
is new in many respects, although com- 
bining several tried and proven meth- 
ods. The initial cost of installation is 
low compared with other methods. 

It recovers chemicals in gases here- 
tofore not considered as good economics. 

with this recovery is incorpor- 
ted a surface condenser which will heat 
3200 G.P.M. of water from 40 degrees 
to 95 degrees F. which is a direct sav- 
ing. 

A new innovation is that all knots 
recovered from the knotters in the brown 
stock washing, together with the screen- 
ings, will be burned in the recovery fur- 
naces. This gives complete recovery in 
fuel and also in chemical and avoids 
the necessity of reprocessing the knots 
and screenings, the cost of which gen- 


erally offsets the delivered selling price 
of the screenings. No dirt or undesirable 
particles are allowed to go into the pulp 
from recooking or refining knots. 


Steam Plant 


Two Combustion Engineering Co. pul- 
verized ‘coal-fired units will be set in 
line to operate at the same pressure as 
the recovery units. These units have 
full automatic combustion and draft 
controls. The necessary coal bunkers, 
coal-handling equipment, coal pulver- 
izers and ash disposal system are includ- 
ed with these units. The boilers were 
purchased from and will be erected by 
the Combustion Engineering Co., Ltd., 
of Montreal, Que. 

A sodium zeolite system is installed 
for boiler feed water treatment. 


Turbine Room 

600 Ib. steam is furnished to a West- 
inghouse 7500 K.W. double automatic 
extraction turbine generator. All mill 
power requirements are furnished by 
this unit and extraction steam at 130 
Ibs. and 35 lbs. is supplied to the many 
departments. Power is generated at 6900 
volts and is distributed to load centers 
in the various departments. All motors 
are 60 cycle, 550 volts, except the main 
water pump which is 6900 volts. All 
electrical distribution and most motors: 
for the plant are from Canadian West- 
inghouse, Hamilton, Ont. 


Laboratory 


This department is supplied with the 
most modern equipment for testing and 
controlling quality and product. A con- 
stant humidity and temperature room 
is used for testing of all pulp. A com- 
plete method of routine control is kept 
along with a complete compilation of 
production statistics. The laboratory is 
set up to support the most intricate 
control of dissolving pulps if neces- 
sary, although the primary purpose is 
to furnish paper pulp to the plants of 
the Marathon Corp. of Rothschild, Wis. 

Other Buildings ~~ 

The general office is one part of the 
building and is completely air-condi- 
tioned. Above the office is the engi- 
neering department. 

The machine shop is also in the 
main building and is adjacent to the 
office as well as the stores. The equip- 
ment incorporates the latest in efficient 
maintenance of the entire mill. 

A completely equipped locker and 
shower room is provided on the ground 
floor near the main entrance. 


General Facilities 

The wharf is 425 feet long and has 
an area inshore which provides for the 
storage of 50,000 tons of coal. A ship 
of. any size can be accommodated. It is 
serviced by two rail tracks. 

The water supply is pumped from 
Lake Superior by dian Ingersoll- 
Rand pumps. Three fire pumps are in- 
stalled, two turbine and one motor-driv- 
en. Also a 100,000 gallon fire tank 
is in readiness to supply water to any 
part of the mill area including block 
pty in case of emergency, including 
ire. 

A 245,000 lb. Diesel electric locomo- 
tive is employed for switching around 
the yard and to the C.P.R. main line. 
Three Otis-Fensom service elevators are 
provided within the mill. One 5-ton 
combination passenger-freight elevator is 
located in the digester building and will 
service the adjacent heat recovery area. 
A similar unit is located in the bleach 
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More than three-fourths of all cellulose consumed by the rayon 
industry consists of highly refined wood pulp. As the leading 
producer of this highly specialized raw material, Rayonier 
devotes its technical efforts, in war and in peace, to the develop- 
ment of new forms of cellulose to benefit mankind. 


a TF a 


a. 


This program includes the maintenance of the highest stand- 
ards of present-day wood pulp qualities, the development of 
pulps for new uses, and the improvement of present pulps. 


The company's research laboratory is staffed by men of broad 
experience and outlook who are capable of providing the highest 
quality products and service. Close collaboration with custom- 
ers on their individual problems is the guiding infivence in all of 
our activities. 
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Uniform quality, a feature of Rayonier pulps, has been obtained 
by special processes and equipment, knowledge of the required 
properties and careful control of operations. That is why Rayonier 
pulps are the best today — why they will be even better tomorrow, 


AYOnNnIeR 


Soles and Executive Offices: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Mills: Hoquiam, Port Angeles end Shelton, Wash., end Fernandina, Fic. 
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plant for the exclusive use of that de- 
partment. A 10-ton freight elevator is 
located so as to serve the maintenance 
shop and stores department and may 
be used to place delivery trucks on ved 
stores department receiving floor. 

The entire plant is heated and venti- 
lated by equipment furnished by Ross 
Engineering Co. of Canada, L 

Two 15,000 barrel tanks are situated 
500 feet from the wharf and over 1000 
feet from the mill proper. These tanks 
will receive Bunker C oil by tanker 
and supply oil to the steam boilers for 
start-up, the recovery boilers when nec- 
essary, and the lime kiln. 

Yard trackage provides for the un- 
loading of salt cake and lime directly 
into the storage bins located within the 
mill building. Also trackage is suffi- 
cient to supply the necessary cars 
to furnish the mill with chlorine and 


caustic. 


New Fiber Plant 
Projected in Louisiana 


Several locations are being studied by 
a concern which is interested in building 
a new fiber or pulp plant in Louisiana. 

Data are being assembled on several 
prospective locations for the company by 
Louisiana state officials. 


Pratt Elected Asst. Treasurer 


It was erroneously reported in our 


July issue that W. Elliott Pratt, Jr., : 


on his discharge from the army, was 
elected to the office of treasurer in 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. His 
election was to the office of assistant 
treasurer. Harry C. Thayer is treas- 
urer. 


Union Bag te Boost 
Pulp Production 25% 


A pulp washing plant as well as the 
power facilities recently described in 
this magazine for the Union Bag and 
Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga., is now 
under construction. This will enable a 
pulp output increase from 800 to 1,000 
tons per day. 

The work, estimated to cost in excess 
of $2,000,000, includes erection of brick 
and steel pulp washing building with 
machinery and equipment, boiler house 
incorporating a 200,000 pound per hour 
steam boiler (previously described) coal 
bunkers and handling system; complete 
water treating plant; river water intake 
and pump house; new 7500 K.W. turbo 
generator; and auxiliary equipment. 

The Savannah mill, one of the largest 
in the world, is a producer of paper 
and board, multi-walled bags, retail store 
and specialty bags. ' 

Two lines of washers in the new pulp 
washing plant will have a potential ca- 
pacity for 400 tons of, finished product 
per day, while also supplementing the 
existing diffusers for washing pulp. The 
design of the high density storage 
tanks, permitting storage of a greater 
reserve supply, is a notable feature in 
the washer plant equipment. 


The new boiler will be the ninth, and 
largest, fuel fired power boiler at the 


works. Design and construction is by 
Rust Engineering Corp. 
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20% Pay Increase Asked 
For 40 Hour Week on Coast 


The question of a proposed 20% in- 
crease in pay for a 40-hour week in the 
Pacific Coast pulp and paper mills, to 
follow the roll-back to the 48-hour week, 
has been put up to national labor rela- 
tions authorities by mutual consent of 
the Pacific Coast Association of Pulp & 
Paper Manufacturers and the two Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor Unions who 
held a meeting in Portland, Ore., Sept. 
10. 


The following statement is made by 
John Sherman, vice president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 

hite and Paper Mill Workers, and R. 
T Drummond, vice president of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Makers: 


“We feel we are justified in our at- 
titude in this case. The manufacturers 
had asked for a 10-day postponement of 
the hearing in Seattle, due to a change 
of policy on the part of government, and 
we agreed to the postponement, think- 
ing they would then agree to further ne- 
gotiations to try to bring about a settle- 
ment. 


“The hearing in Seattle was called by 
the Regional WLB after the case was 
certified to the National WLB which in 
turn cértified it to the Regional WLB, 
where a tri-partite panel was to hear the 
points in dispute on both oral and writ- 
ten evidence presented by both sides. 
This is a wage dispute involving four 
issues: holidays with pay; upward re- 
vision of night shift differentials; insur- 
ance; 20% increase in pay to take 
care of roll back from 48 to 40 hours a 


Paper 


THOMAS W. TOOVEY, in charge of 


Pulp and Paper Section, Research 
Dept., Whitemarsh Research Labora- 
tories of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
near Philadelphia, visited Pacific Coast 
mills for first time since 1940 during 
August. 


Mr. Toovey was chemist at Port Alice, 
B. C., mill of B.C. Pulp & Paper Co. 
from 1928-34, and worked in a mill in 
Slovakia from 1934-37. 





week. (Example: a man on a $1 an hour 
base has been receiving $52 for 48 hours 
a week. When the industry rolls back to 
40 hours, he will get only $40 a week, 
with the cost of commodities remaining 
as they stand). 

“The government still handles cases in 
dispute where employer and employee 
cannot agree. 

“The employers’ position is the same 
as it was at the Portland conference in 
May, and they said they could not grant 
any concessions, and were not prepared 
to negotiate further. Therefore the two 
unions will proceed with the dispute case. 

“The employers take the position that 
they cannot grant these concessions un- 
til they are granted, or allowed to put 
into effect, price increases on their prod- 
ucts. They also take the position that 
wage rates on the Pacific Coast are higher 
than in other parts of the U.S 

“The unions take the position that 
the industry itself is in a position finan- 
cially to grant these concessions, and 
secondly, that wage rates on the Pacific 
Coast have always been higher than in 
other sections of the country, and this 
has been indicated in NIRA days when 
base rates were established by the govern- 
fent, and also when codes were estab- 
lished by the government, and also when 
codes were established in the industry.” 


Jerry Lagerloef Joins 
Pagel, Horton & Co. 


Pagel, Horton & Co. Inc., of 347 
Madison Ave, New York, have an- 
nounced appointment of Jerry Lager- 
loef as sales representative for the Mid- 
dle West, with headquarters at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. Mr. Lagerloef was pre- 
viously connected with Lagerloef Trad- 
ing Co., Inc., Rayonier Incorporated 
and the War Production Board. 


Mr. Lagerloef has had a varied ex- 
perience in the industry. After attend- 
ing the University of Wisconsin, he 
went to Hamburg, Germany, to work in 
offices of the Finnish Paper Mills Assn 
Latér in Finland, he was employed in 
offices of the Finnish Cellulose Assn. 
and several mills. 

Returning to the U. S., he worked on 
machines and in laboratory work of the 
California-Oregon Paper Mills, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Then he went with the 
Lagerloef Trading Co. as salesman and 
later in similar capacity with Rayonier. 
His WPB work was in the pulp alloca- 
tions office. 


When Youngchilds 
Get Together 
J. W. (Wes) Youngchild, widely- 


known mill manager for International 
Paper Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. was 
a visitor recently at the Long Island 
home of his son, Kenneth Youngchild, 
who is in charge of Parez developments 
for the American Cyanamid Co., New 
York. 

The latter has recently come to the 
New York office of Cyanamid from 
the south, where he was technical ad- 
visor to paper mills for the company 
in that region. 
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Prevent these 
] profit losses... 


by micro-organism control 
with Santobrite’... 












MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING IMDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Pulp and paper mills constitute a fertile field 
for micro-biological activities in 





1. log storage 





2. slime in mill system 





3. stored pulp lap 





4, rotted felts 





5. spoilage of stock 





6. spoilage of size 





1. mildewing of finished products 





And you will find that in each of them there’s 
a way to meet the problem with Santobrite 
(sodium salt of pentachlorophenol), because 
destructive micro-organisms are controlled by 
the proper use of this chemical. 


Santobrite is chemically stable, non-corrosive 
to equipment, non-volatile, comparatively 
odorless, and when oF ongr we handled, is easy 
and safe to use. How to counteract these 
activities economically, scientifically, and 
efficiently is the sub of our technical 
Bulletin 0-5 (“Santobrite for Micro-organism 
Control in the Pulp and Paper Industry’), 
which is yours for the asking. MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL Company, Organic SE a Divi- 
sion, 1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Mineeet Dest Siem ——— ens Boston, 
troit, Charlotte, Birmi Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, lotta, Bieminehen. Sait une 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Get this complete SANTOBRITE bulletin 


2 





Monsanto CHEMICAL COMPANY 

ic Chemicals Division : , 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri “thi 
Please send me, free of charge, Technical Bulletin E 
“Santobrite for Micro-organism Control in the Pulp and 


Paper Industry.” 
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Chicago Group to Hear About European Mills 


Left to right: 
J. R. KIMBER- 
LY, Vice Presi- 
dent, greets 
two associates 


WAKEMAN, 
Coordinator of 
Expansion; 
ERNST MAH- 
LER, Execu- 
tive Vice Pres- 
ident, both 
back from 
Europe. Mr. 
Mahler went to 
Russia on Re- 
parations Com- 
mittee and 


pean mills, 


Pulp and paper industry or allied 
industry men in Chicago on Septem- 
ber 24 will have an opportunity to 
hear a first hand report on the con- 
dition of paper mills in Europe. 

The Chicago Professional Paper 
Group will hold its first fall dinner 
meeting on that date — a week later 
than the normal at the Chicago Bar 
Association. 

Dr. Otto Kress, director of the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Apple- 
ton, Wis., is scheduled to tell what 
he saw in recent tour of Europe and 
to appraise the condition of the 
European paper industry. He was 
abroad with Ernst Mahler, executive 
vice president, Kimberly - Clark 
Corp., who set up the U. S. Army 
program abroad for paper produc- 
tion. This program has been con- 
centrated in Belgium, where all op- 
erating mills were reported filling 
army needs for packaging, etc., for 
redeployment of troops. Mr. Mahler 
also served on the U. S. Reparations 
Commission and visited Russia since 
the war’s end. 

Normally, the CPP Group meets 
the third Monday evening of each 
month, except in summer, but the 
September meeting will be on the 
fourth Monday, according to word 
from A. E. Montgomery, vice presi- 
dent of Jj. O. Ross Engineering 
Corp., who is one of the founders 
and principal leaders in the associa- 
tion. 


Dr. Parsons Heads Research 
For H. & W. Co. 


Dr. John L. Parsons has become re- 
search director for Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Co. and will make his head- 
quarters at the H. & W. mill in Water- 
ville, Maine. 

Dr. Parsons previously was research 
director for Hammermill Paper Co.. 
Erie, Pa. 





Belgium Paper Program 
Begins to Roll 


According to high U. S. army sources, 


the papermaking program which it is 
sponsoring in Belgium is starting to roll. 

Because of the difficulties of straighten- 
ing out fuel and transportation tan- 
gles and training of new paper mill 
crews and of obtaining raw materials 
and supplies, the industry has taken 
a little while to get under way. 

Since early Julv, as reported in that 
month’s issue of PULP & PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY, representatives of the VU. S. 
paper mission have been assisting the 
mills to produce paper for packaging 
and other uses in redeployment of U. 
S. armies in Europe. 

Charles A. Grondona, of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp.; Arthur G. Wakeman, 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., and George A. 
Balko, Mead Corp., are members of the 
mission, with ranks of colonels. Mem- 
bers of the mission have also been in 
Germany, Holland and Sweden, apprais- 
ing conditions of the industry in those 
regions. 


VJ-Days Short Week — 
For Mill Production 


Due to the two day V-J Day holiday 
the ratio of United States paper pro- 
duction to mill capacity for the week 
ending August 18, as reported by the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
dropped to 67.8% compared with 93% 
for the preceding week and 90.4% for 
the corresponding week a year ago. 

Paperboard production was 67% for 
the “V-J” short week compared with 
94% for the preceding week, and 95% 
for the corresponding week a year ago. 


Canadian Technical Men 
Study European Mills 


Dr. A. C. Hill, of the Anglo Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Co., Quebec, chair- 
man of the technical section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
and Dr. W. Boyd Campbell of the In- 
stitute of Pulp & Paper Research, Mc- 
Gill University, have gone to Europe 
to study paper making developments 
in countries formerly occupied by Ger- 
many. 


International Forestry 
Collaboration Proposed 


A plan for international collabora- 
tion to deal with the critical problem 
of the world’s wood supply and to plan 
reforestation in Europe, Asia and other 
parts of the world, has been recom- 
mended to the United Nations Interim 
Commission on Food and Agriculture 
by that body’s technical committee on 
forestry and primary forest products. 

“Coordinated endeavor on an inter- 
national basis could not come at a more 
favorable time,” the committee report 
states. ‘“‘Today the world stands on the 
threshold of developments in the use of 
wood that may be as revolutionary as 
the invention of the steam engine or 
the introduction of technology to the 
farm.” 


The technical forestry committee was 
set up by the Interim Commission in 
March, 1944, with Dr. Henry S. Graves, 
former chief, U. S. Forest Service, and 
dean emeritus, Yale School of Forestry, 
as chairman. Membership of the 13- 
man group included officials and lead- 
ers in forestry and conservation in the 
United States, Great Britain, Canada, 
Soviet Union, France, Norway, Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia and China. 


Pulpwood Receipts 


Total pulpwood receipts, including im- 
ports, at all U. S. Mills, during July 
were 1,580,423 cords. Total receipts for 
the first seven months of 1945 were 9,- 
965,987 cords. 

July receipts showed an increase of 
1.3% over July of 1944, but receipts 
for the first seven months were still 
trailing the first seven months of 1944 
by 27,862 cords (0.2%). 

Receipts of domestically produced pulp- 
wood in July were given as 1,388,212 
cords, a decline of 16,185 cords (1.2%) 
from domestic receipts in July, 1944. 
Cumulative domestic receipts for the sev- 
en months amounted to 9,037,819 cords. 
a lag of 70,023 cords (0.8%) from the 
total received in the first seven months 
of last year. 

Because of wet weather, Southern re- 
ceipts in July were 618,007 cords, a drop 
of 12.1% from July of 1944. 

“This may be attributed to the ex- 
tremely wet weather experienced in that 
area during the month of July,” WPB 
stated. 

Receipts in the South during the first 
seven months of 1945 were 4,263,736 
cords, an increase of 150,746 cords (4%) 
over receipts obtained in the first seven 
months of 1944. 

The use of prisoners of war in pulp- 
wood cutting operations, most of whom 
are expected to be returned to Europe 
within the next few months, has been 
a substantial factor in maintaining re- 
ceipts in the South at this level, ac- 
cording to a concensus of industry opin- 
ion. 


Hicks of Bowater 
Returns From Cruise 

Charles Hicks, vice president of Bo- 
water Paper Co., Inc., New York City. 
returned the latter part of August from 
an eight-day sailing cruise around Shel- 
ter Island. 
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Drying slowing up? 


Velocity too low? 
Temperature erratic? 




















He’s the man who knows his nozzles! He understands that they 
are the heart of your ROSS Vapor Absorption System that you 
rely upon to clear vapor from pockets, increase drying ca- 
pacity, speed up drying, dry evenly across the entire sheet and 
improve quality of product. Maybe a few nozzles are missing; 
maybe the system is in need of a thorough cleaning; maybe 
the heaters or fans that supply it with warm air are letting 
down a bit. Whatever the trouble, it should be remedied. 


Your ROSS Vapor Absorption System is still the best means of 
assuring faster, more uniform, more economical drying. It 
will pay you to give it some real attention at this time. Almost 
all systems operating five years or more can be revamped in 
line with new engineering standards and from 5% to 10% 
increased production can be secured. 


Renew it! Modernize it! Protect a good investment! How 
about it! 











CONTROL OF AIR 
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The Record on Hydraulic Barking- 


Hydraulic wood barking is widely recognized as the most important engineering advance made by the North 
American industry during war years. Most of the new ideas involved were conceived and developed in 
western mills in the face of tremendous wartime handicaps. In the western mills—where big logs are used 
—-sensational savings in wood have been made possible. In most cases, 15 to 20% less wood is required 
for given amounts of pulp. In eastern mills—where small hydraulic barkers are being introduced, other 
economies are achieved but not wood savings). 


Began PULP 
Ghetation ~ | *TE MILL CITY PRODUCT 


August 7, 1942 Log turned by indexing 
chain, nozzle traveling Pulp Div., Weyer- 
SRI insect nie haeuser Timber Co.___Everett, Wash._________ Bleached sulphite 


a 
(Jan. 25, 1943_ Started whole log chipper_Pulp Div., Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co.._..Everett, Wash... Bleached sulphite) 


Jan. 13, 1944..Lathe principle, nozzle 
carriage overhead -Crown Zellerbach Corp...Port Townsend, Wn. Unbleached sulphate 


(Above is date of permanent installation; but began continuous operation Jan. 27, 1942). 


Aug. 14, 1944._Lathe principle, nozzle 
carriage overhead. Rayonier Incorporated Port Angeles, Wash. Bleached sulphite 


Sept. 26, 1944..Lathe principle, nozzle 
carriage overhead. Rayonier Incorporated. Hoquiam, Wash. Bleached sulphite 


May 15, 1945_Lathe principle, nozzle 
carriage overhead 
(whole log chipper Hawley Pulp and Groundwood and 
planned) — Paper Co......._...'__.. Oregon City, Ore... Unbleached sulphite 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Probable PULP 


Dateof TYPE MILL CITY 
vat PRODUCT 


Dec., 1946... Log turned by indexing 
: chain, nozzle traveling 
under log (and whole Pulp Div., Weyer- 
log chipper) haeuser Timber Co.__...Longview, Wash._..._Bleached sulphite 


jen., 20%... Wheels form cradle to 
rotate log; nozzle over- 
head (and whole log Puget Sound Pulp & Bellingham, Wash. Unbleached sulphite 
TN Depeenta Soe SE Tg 


Jan., 1946. Adjustable ring type, 
nozzles in ring seg- 
ments with whole log 
chipper plant________. Soundview Pulp Co... Everett, Wash..______ Bleached sulphite 
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+ Major Engineering Development 
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ANNOUNCED PROJECTS 
PULP 


TYPE MILL CITY propuctT 


Sulphite, sulphate 
Undecided; probably ring type____________ Crown Zellerbach Corp...Camas, Wash. and groundwood 


Undecided; probably lathe principle. Crown Zellerbach Corp..Port Angeles, Wash.Groundwood and 
Unbleached sulphite 
Log turned by indexing chain, nozzle 
traveling under log (Weyerhaeuser 





type); also smallwood hydraulic Groundwood and 
barker Powell River Co.__.___ Powell River, B.C.._._Unbleached sulphite 

Probably lathe principle —._____.. [Inland Empire Paper Co..Millwood, Wash. __.Groundwood and 
Unbleached sulphite 


HYDRAULIC SLAB BARKERS 
PULP 


Began TY TY 
Operation PE MILL Cl PRODUCT 
June 24, 1943_.Nozzles used on slabs; 

fairly successful on Hummel-Ross Fibre y 

round wood. Corp. Hopewell, Va... Unbleached sulphate 


? 





July 1, 1944____Feed rolls with three noz- Puget Sound Pulp 
zles above slab__._.___ and Timber Co. Bellingham, Wash._Unbleached sulphite 


Sept. 19,1944.__Feed rolls with three noz- Pulp Div., Weyer- 
zles above slab... haeuser Timber Co... Everett, Wash... Bleached sulphite 


Oct. 1, 1944__Feed chains with 
pendulum nozzle... Crown Zellerbach Corp...Port Townsend, Wn. Unbleached sulphate 


HYDRAULIC SMALL PULPWOOD BARKERS 


New roll type hydraulic pulpwood barkers (Allis Chalmers) have been 
installed in the past 2} years at: 





Eastern Corp. (2)____.South Brewer, Me. International Paper Co..___Palmer, N. Y. 
Penobscot Chem. Fibre Co.Great Works, Me. Hollingsworth & Whitney 

Eastern Corp. — Lincoln, Me. Sei et Ack Ese OE, 2 Waterville, Me. 

Maine Seaboard Paper Co...Bucksport, Me. Great Northern Paper Co... Millinocket, Me. 

Brown Co. Berlin, N. H. Consolidated Water Pr. 

New York & Penn. Co.__...Lock Haven, Pa. $6 : Pager: Cai iiss Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Great Northern Paper Co._.Millinocket, Me. Maat Coches Chillicothe, Ohio 
Racquette River Paper Co.Potsdam, N. Y. Alliance Paper Mills... Merriton, Ont. 


Great Northern Paper Co...Madison, Me. 
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New Type $850,000 Hydraulic Barker-- 
Big Chipper Plant Shapes Up at Bellingham 


The new whole log hydraulic and 
chipping plant of the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham, 
Wash., which will use water pressure 
of 1300 PSI to clean logs, is rapidly 
taking shape on the Bellingham Bay 
waterfront. 

Lawson P. Turcotte, executive 
vice president and director of the 
company, estimated that the new 
steel, brick and concrete structure, 
which holds promise of increasing 
the wood use efficiency of the mill 
by about 15%, should be ready for 
operation by January 1. 

The barking and chipping parts 
of the plant will be three and two 
stories in heighth, respectively, and 
will cover ground space 127x245 ft. 

Four chip bins, each 50 feet high, 
38 feet in diameter and with 200,- 
000 ft. capacity, will also be erected. 

The old wood room will be razed 
when the logs are being sent through 
the new plant on regular shifts. 
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General Superintendent Erik Ek- 
holm and Plant Engineer H. C. 
Haner are directing the planning 
and construction of this company’s 
own model of hydraulic barker. 
Two sets of wheels will form a cra- 
dle for the rotation of logs, with 
nozzle operating overhead. 

It is a unique type of barker, dif- 
ferent in certain respects to any of 
the hydraulic barkers which have 
been built in several Pacific Coast 
mills in recent years. The Puget 
Sound mill, which produces un- 
bleached sulphite pulp, has had a 
small hydraulic slab barker in op- 
eration for more than a year. 

Sumner Iron Works, Everett, 
Wash., is the manufacturer of the 
whole log chipper to be used at the 
Bellingham plant. This will be a 4- 
knife, 175-inch chipper, designed to 
chip a log 42 inches in diameter and 
20 feet long in 20 seconds. Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. is providing the 


34-ton, 1500 hp. motor to drive the 
huge chipper. 


The Aug. 15 issue of “Puget Pulp 
News,” issued to stockholders of the 
company, has this to say about the 
barker plant: 


“Construction was begun in June 
on a new hydraulic barker plant 
which will cost in the neighborhood 
of $850,000. Substantial manufac- 
turing economies are expected from 
the new hydraulic barking process. 
Cost of construction and equipment 
is being financed through a bank 
loan repayable annually over a pe- 
riod of five years.’ 


Actually, wood savings for a plant 
of the size of the Bellingham one, 
which has a capacity of 335 tons 
daily, are so great, that some ob- 
servers have calculated that a sub- 
stantial part of the investment 
would be recovered in one to two 
years. 


Top Operations Men of WPB See Pulp Mills; 
Krug Thanks Employes for Nitrating Pulp 


The pulp and paper industry recently 
received outstanding recognition in two 
ways from the U. S. War Production 
Board, which have not been publicized 
and are not generally known. 

The first occasion was in mid-July 
when the first and only national meet- 
ing of regional directors ever held out- 
side of Washington, D. C., assembled 
in Seattle under the chairmanship of 
WPB chief J. A. Krug. 

When it was decided that this gath- 
ering of executives should see big in- 
dustries in operation, the choice was 
to take them to pulp mills of Everett, 
Wash., and aside from the Puget Sound 
Navy Yard and Boeing’s Flying Fortress 
plant, these were the only industries 
they visited. They toured Soundview 
Pulp Co., biggest sulphite pulp opera- 
tion in the world, and the Weyerhaeuser 
mill in that city, where they saw ‘the 
spectacular operation of a big log 
hydraulic barker. 

Last month Mr. Krug paid high trib- 
ute in another way to the entire in- 
dustry through those two pulp com- 
panies. 


Letter to Employes 


He addressed a letter to employes of 
the Longview, Wash., mill of the Pulp 
Div., Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and to 
those of Soundview Pulp Co., praising 
them for their performance in producing 
nitrating pulp during the war. The 
Washington state mills produced near- 
ly all the pulp needed to fire Army 
small and large artillery. 

Letters of explanation were also ad- 
dressed to W. Norman Kelly, manager 
at Longview, and Leo S. Burdon, Sound- 





Copies of the 


view general manager. 
employes’ were either posted in all parts 
of the mill or mailed to their individ- 


ual homes. Through them, Mr. Krug’s 
letter was brought to attention of all 
employes. It follows: 

“I wish I could write to each one of 
you personally to express the apprecia- 
tion of the War Production Board for 
your outstanding performance in the 
production of nitrating pulp for smoke- 
less powder. When war came to this 
country on December 7, 1941, we were 





NORMAN LEWTHWAITE, Pulp Mill 
Superintendent, Port Townsend, 
Wash., Division, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., who spent a few weeks at Ocean 
Falls, B. C., this summer in charge of 
the kraft mill for Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
replacing Einar Walloe, recently ap- 
pointed General Superintendent for 
Marathon Paper Mills of Canada at 
Marathon, Ont. 


Ocean Falls is familiar territory for 
Mr. Lewthwaite as he was a member of 
the Pacific Mills staff there before go- 
ing to “the States.”’ His father, the 
late C. R. Lewthwaite, was Townsite 
Manager at Ocean Falls. 


Permanent successor to Mr. Walloe 
has not yet been chosen. 


badly lacking in the facilities neces- 
sary to produce nitrating pulp in suf- 
ficient quantities to support a global war 
on many fronts, but largely due to your 
efforts we have been able to meet all 
the requirements of our Armed Serv- 
ices for this vital material. 

“The War Production Board con- 
gratulates each and every one of you— 
both in the woods and in the mill—en 
the part which you have played in our 
victory. Sincerely yours, 

A. KRUG, 
Chairman,” 


Dyes Now Available 
The U. S. War Production Board has 


revoked the following orders affecting 
the paper industry: M-103 (Aniline 
Dyes) and, M-370 (Chrome Yellow), ef- 
fective now, and M-300 (Carbon Black), 
effective Sept. 30. 
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HAWLEY MILL’S 
BIG LOG BARKER 


Built Up From Bedrock, 


Hawley Pulp & Paper Co.’s new log barker as it appeared in the shop of Sumner Iron Works, Everett, Wash., before 
- Upper right: Barker in full action. 


delivery to the Oregon City Mill 


NEW whole log barker and 

plant embodying several orig- 

inal control and construction 
features is now operating with the 
customary 10-15% wood saving at 
Hawley Pulp and Paper Co.’s un- 
bleached sulphite-groundwood pulp 
and paper mill at Oregon City, Ore. 
The lathe principle, such as was 
first utilized by the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. at its Port Townsend, 
Wash. division, is used in the Haw- 
ley installation. 


This is the fifth completed hy- 
draulic barker to be installed on the 
Pacific coast to the present time— 
the others being at the Pulp Divi- 






It Has Flexible Speeds 
And Other New Features 





sion, Weyerhaeuser Timber. Co., 
Everett, Wash.; the Crown Zeller- 
bach kraft mill at Port Townsend; 
and two sulphite mills of Rayonier 
Incorporated at Hoquiam and Port 
Angeles. 


This Hawley barker has been de- 
signed originally but incorporates 
several features recommended for 
this type of barker by the inventor, 
Harry Bukowsky, plant engineer at 
Port Townsend. Other features are 
contributions of Hawley engineers 
as well as those of Rayonier Incor- 
porated and Sumnéf Iron Works of 
Everett, Wash. 


Sumner Iron Works has exclus- 
ive manufacturing rights for this 
type of barker in the United States 
and also has manufacturing rights 
in Canada for its Canadian subsidi- 
ary, both obtained from Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. The structural 
frame, fabricated from Sumner Iron 
Works drawings by Isaacson Iron 
Works, Seattle, Wash., constitutes 
the only machine part made outside 
the Sumner plant. 


Hawley Pulp and Paper Co., after 
extended discussions in which John 
H. Smith, president, Carl E. Braun, 
vice president and mill manager, 
and others participated, decided on 
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a thorough investigation of the 
wood and labor savings fields jg 
order to keep the Oregon City milf 
abreast of the war time develo 
ments. The company employed 
Carl N. Anderson, Portland, Ore 
consulting engineer for many years 
connected with hydraulic mining en. 
terprises, to study all methods of 
log barking, including all existing 
hydraulic installations, for report 
and recommendation. His final ge. 
port carried detailed analysis of 
several methods of effecting the 
ends desired. But his recommenda. 
tion, after four months of investi- 
gation, supported the lathe type 
barker as better suited to the needs 
of this company. The report was 
adopted, with Mr. Anderson em. 
ployed to engineer completely the 
installation with the help of men 
of the mill staff accustomed to the 
problems of log handling. The re- 
sult has been gratifying to the man- 
agement, and it believes the opti- 
mum of saving in time and in ma- 
terial has been achieved. 


STORY IN PICTURES OF CON. 
STRUCTION OF WHOLE LOG HY. 
DRAULIC BARKING PLANT at Haw. 
ley Pulp & Paper Co. 


1—Pond in foreground is site select- 
ed; before construction began Sept. 
14, 1944, 


2—Divers prepare footings for grav- 
ity foundation wall 20 feet under 
water. 


3—Foundation wall around outside 
edge of building had been poured; 
project begins to take shape. 


4——Next comes log lift and log deck 
foundations. 


5—Structural steel barker founda- 
tion supported on bedrock, goes into 
place. 


6—With structural side supports in 
place, truss erection begins. 


7—Looking south across deck which 
will house wood conversion room. 
Barker building is partially con- 
structed. 


8—Log dump and log lift (right) dur- 
ing course of construction. Logs are 
hoisted by cable. 


9—Building takes permanent shape; 
construction on log lift in foregro 
log dump, at left, as seen from river, 
looking north. 


10—Barker frame arrives by truck 
from Sumner Iron Works, Everett, 
Wash. 


11—Dock on north end of barker 
building, on which wood conversion 
plant, with whole log chipper, will be 
built. 


12—View from dam. Before the log 
seen spinning downward hits the wa- 
ter, the barker is at work on the next 
log. Note spray. Right, log hoist. 
The barking plant was completed 

in operation about May 1. 





outside 
poured; 


Construction of the plant was 
started September 14, 1944, and 
completed about May 1, 1945. 

The plant is debarking enough 
logs in about six hours to keep the 
wood room supplied for 24 hours. 
Capacity is roughly about 25,000 
log feet an hour, using logs rang- 
ing from 9 to 52 inches in diameter 
and from 8 to 22 feet in length. 

Three men in the plant and 
two on the pond operate both the 
electric and steam propulsion. 

A large dock extension has been 
built in connection with the barker 
plant building for the purpose of 
centralizing all wood room opera- 
tions there. This will include all 
chipping and splitting of pulpwood 
and storage of chips. 

The entire barking plant is one 
of the most commodious yet built. 
Because of its size and the limita- 
tions of space at Oregon City, it 


CONTINUING THE STORY IN PIC. 
TURES of Hawley Mill’s new log 
barking plant: 


1—Chuck end of barking machine, 
and log loaders, are set in place. 


2—Chuck end looks like this when 
placed, with clutch assembly prepared 
for operation. 


3—Leoking toward chuck end from 
other side of machine—nozzle and its 
carriage are in position. 


4—Barker tail stock is hung on sup- 
porting frame. 


5—Pump for barker is installed on 
ground floor. Besides giving pressure 
up to 1,080 psi at nozzle for barking, 
it has tap-off between fourth and 
fifth stages to furnish water at 700 
psi. for log-handling system and tail 
stock, 


6—Twin 6x6 steam engine drive for 
rotating logs against water stream be- 
low nozzle after nozzle has been set— 
a unique feature of operation. The 
engine, working through §air-flex 
clutches, is fully and flexibly con- 
trolled as to speed. 


7—Turning to log delivery equipment, 
here is view of log deck. Logs which 
were cable hoisted lie against stops 
at left. Big swing saw is seen next. 
Then there is primary log conveyor 
leading to secondary conveyor which 
carries 8-ft. farm logs to barker. 


8—Big swing saw comes into long log 
at intersection of primary and second- 
ary log conveyors and bucks it to 22 
ft. length. 


9—Scaler notes measurement of farm 
log while cant-hook man loosens, short 

g between conveyors. Swing and 
drag saws hang out of way when not 
im use, 


10—Near view of barker, nozzle car- 
nage overhead. Note the water stream 
9 of log, before it has struck the 


ll—After log has been barked, it 
like this as it moves to log dump 
wi it plunges into pond. 
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has been built in the east basin of 
the Willamette River just east of 
the neck of the dam completed two 
years ago by the Portland General 
Electric Co. 

The structure sets on a four-foot 
concrete wall that runs down to bed- 
rock in its entirety, and the interior 
columns necessary to the support of 
the structure are of reinforced con- 
crete resting upon bedrock, also. 
This creates a cofferdam from 
which the water will ultimately be 
drained and the space beneath 
floored for storage or other pur- 
poses. 

The building itself is 72 x 120 
overall, with a dock to the north 
86 x 96. This gives a 216-foot 
through face to the building and 
dock on the east side, and a 14-foot 
extension beyond the building itself 
on the west. The dock, at the pres- 
ent time completely floored, will 
ultimately house the new wood con- 
version plant for the mill, including 
a whole log chipper and other ma- 
chinery essential for delivering chips 
to the digesters, and bark to the 
fuel house. 

Flow Description 

At the log entrance slip on the 
up-stream side of the building, a 
four cable hoist, powered by a 60 
h.p. General Electric motor raises 
and delivers logs to the main deck. 
From here an incline feeds them by 
gravity to a chain and chair log haul 
which leads to a Sumner swing cut- 
off saw of 96-inch diameter, power- 
ed with a 100-h.p. Westinghouse 
Electric motor operating at 350 rev- 
olutions per minute, with the motor 
attached to the swing itself. A Sum- 
ner cross-cut saw, p asa by a 15- 
h.p. motor is set up on the other 
side as a standby, or for special use. 
The primary log conveyor operates 
from a 40-hp. Sterling motor. The 
secondary log haul, driven by a 
25-hp. Sterling motor, carries the 
log a short distance to steam kick- 
ers which elevate the log from the 
conveyor through to a chain trans- 
fer which carries 35 feet to the 
barker itself. 

The barker, for those who have 
net seen the lathe type in operation, 
utilizes the orthodox principle of a 
lathe—it spins the log. The log 
comes from the conveyor to a plat- 
form. Here are three steel mem- 
bers controlled by the operator, 
which, when power is applied, lift 
the log and hold it between crossed 
arms precisely as the wood of the 
old woodpile days used to be held 
by asawbuck. When the logis in this 
position, the operator then applies 

ower to the lathe itself, the far end 

ing a sliding tail stock which 
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forces the log against a chuck at 
the near end, so that when the arms 
return to their out-of-the-way po- 
sition at the base, the log is held 
upon the lathe ready for turning. 

The nozzle carriage, suspended 
and operating from overhead, now 
comes into place under guidance of 
the operator. The log begins to ro- 
tate on the axis of the lathe, and the 
water brought into play against the 
log through the nozzle removes the 
bark as the carriage travels the 
length of the log. Mounting of the 
tail stock and nozzle carriages over- 
head facilitates loading and hand- 
ling of logs from eight feet to 22 
feet in length and up to 52 inches 
in diameter. Approximately 25,000 
feet log scale per hour can be bark- 
ed with the new installations if logs 
each average the 500 b.f. expect- 
ancy. 

Water pressure at the nozzle runs 
to 1080 pounds, using 380 gallons 
per minute. If tight bark is en- 
countered, the volume increases and 
the pressure drops until 550 gallons 
per minute are delivered at 1000 
pounds pressure. This large vol- 
ume of water at relatively low pres- 
sure tends toward low power con- 
sumption, and therefore indicates 
consequent economy of operation. 

A six-inch stream of water takes 
off the bark, synchronized with 
turning of the log and overlapping 
cuts on each revolution. 

After barking, the log is dropped 
from the lathe; is conveyed to the 
edge of the building through power 
from a 7'4-hp. Westinghouse mo- 
tor; and is dropped into the log 
pond. Current of the stream car- 
ries the logs direct into the present 
log haul which feeds the old con- 
version set-up. 

Flexible Speed Control 

A very interesting point of rede- 
sign and a unique feature for this 
type of installation is the twin 6 x 6 
steam barker drive engine which 
works through two airflex clutches, 
permitting the transfer of power 
to a 7¥4-hp. electric motor which 
rapidly returns the nozzle to its 
on position. This arrangement 
gives flexible speed control as well 
as quick starting and rapid accelera- 
tion. Other features new to this 
type of barker include the structural 
steel base; safety stops on the car- 
riage; and the automatic Alemite 
lubricating system whereby all 
downstairs valves are lubricated 
from the control room. 

The main water delivery line con- 
sists of six-inch double-strength 
pipe, with all bends made to a six- 
foot radius to decrease pressure. 
The necessary pump is a Bingham 
4 type MSB Double Volute, six 


stage, double cross over, custom 
built pump, driven by a 500-hp; 
3600 rpm., 2300 volt, direct acra 
line type Elliot motor with an Af 
len-Bradley across the line starteg 
The pump has a tap off between th 
fourth and fifth stages to perm 
water to operate the cylinders fo 
the log handling system, including 
lifting arms and tail stock, at 7¢ 
pounds pressure. This is a com 
pletely balanced pump with equal 
radial pressure against the rotatin 
element which eliminates “side 
push,” and thereby the bearing 
carry little load, utilizing a method 
whereby the flow lines and pressure 
on either side of the shaft establish 
a radial balance. 

Simplicity of design, coupled with) 
a low first cost, will m possible’ 
multiple installations of standby) 
units to guard against interruption 
of mill operations in the event ¢ 
barker must be shut down for res! 
pairs or for service. 

A bark refuse conveyor system” 
has already been built across the) 
open dock upon which the wood 
conversion and whole log chipping § 
plant is later to be installed. 


Inland Empire Paper Co. _ 
Plans Hydraulic Log Barker } 


The Inland Empire Paper Co., Mills) 
wood, Wash. (near Spokane), may be 
added now to the list of mills in thes 
west which are installing big log hydrau- 4 
lic barking plants. i 

Chester A. Buckland, general man‘) 
ager, announces that engineering work 
is going ahead on the wood room for” 
the installation of a hydraulic log barker” 
This company makes groundwood and 
unbleached sulphite and news, wrappir 
poster and sulphite specialty papers. It7 
is curtailing newsprint for higher grades. 7 


Defieux On Trip to Prepare 


For Camas Expansion 


©. T. Defieux, steam plant super 
intendent, Crown Zellerbach Corp., Cas 
mas, Wash., made an extended trip” 
in the east in August to visit paper” 
mills and machinery manufacturers” 
and to inspect new equipment. if 

His trip was made in preparation | 
for the installation of two new Four- 
drinier machines at Camas—one for, 
facial tissue and the other for specialty, 
papers of high quality—and other new)) 
equipment. “ 


ACS Meeting Set 
For Seattle on Oct. 20 


More than 30 educators. and industrial 
chemists will present papers when three | 
Pacific Northwest Sections of the Amer 
ican Chemical Society meet Oct. is 
at the University of Washington, Se 
attle. The meeting is sponsored by the 
Puget Sound, Washington - Idaho b 
der, and Oregon sections of the A.C,S, 

Guest speakers will include Dr. Car 
roll A. Hochwalt, director of the Cen: 
tral Research Laboratory, Monsant 
Chemical Co., Dayton, Ohio, whose 
varied career has included ethyl gaso& 
line, resins and other studies. 
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Groundwood Associaton Votes 
For Simplified Measure 


of 1,000 sheets of 1,000 sq. in. each 


The most important step recently 
taken toward adoption of a simpli- 
fied standard base measure for all 
paper and board was taken by the 
Groundwood Paper Manufacturers’ 
Assn., which has voted to adopt the 
1,000 sq. in.-1,000 sheet count sys- 
tem. 

In the June issue PULP & PA- 
PER INDUSTRY reported the poll 
taken by the Bulkley, Dunton or- 
ganization which revealed that less 
than 1/3 of 1% of 1500 consumers 
and less than 1% of 700 manufac- 
turers wanted to retain the present 
complicated system of measuring. 
The proposed new decimal figure 
system would be expressed in terms 


in computing sizes and weights. 

The Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co.’s 
“Bulletin” reports that several New 
York newspapers, graphic arts and 
advertising publications have indi- 
cated interest in the proposed 
change, many of them endorsing 
it. 

“Printing,” a crusader for simpli- 
fication, states in a recent issue that 
opposition to the change has been 
insignificant and asks: “What are 
we waiting for?” 

The vote of the grounndwood 
industry association will probably 
go far toward bringing about defi- 
nite action. | 


? 





PUGET SOUND PULP & TIMBER CO., Bellingham, Wash., is proud of this 
team which won the city championship. Maybe other interested companies will 
get some ideas from this picture on how to “dress up” a ball club. 


Left to right, back row: Ed “McGraw” Scribner, Manager; Hal Arnason, Jack 


Frazier, Jack Postelwaite, John Zender. Front row: Hobe Race, Zane Hickok, 
Pete Zender, Eddie Norton, Sonny Niles, Nick Zender. Ray Scott and Marvin 


Einerwold were not present. 





Ed Baker Retires 
As Weyerhaeuser Supt. 
Retirement of F. (Ed) C. Baker at 


his own request at the age of 60 from 
his post of central logging superintend- 
ent, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Long- 
view, Wash., was announced by H. E. 
Morgan, resident manager, Longview, 
Wash., effective August 6. Clyde A 
Corman, assistant logging superintend- 
ent, succeeded to the position made 
vacant. Mr. Corman has been with 
the company for more than 17 years. 

Ed Baker has not severed connec- 
tions with Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
but will serve in an advisory capacity. 
Some problems on which Mr. Baker 
will work will probably concern pulp 


wood logging such as prelogging, re- 
logging, or other salvage problems in- 
volved in new developments for utiliza- 
tion for all around fiber left on the 
ground. 

Mr. Baker looks back over 48 years 
of logging service.. He began carrying 
a pair of horse stretchers and greased 
skids while he was still attending 
school. At one time he was a sawyer, 
a position he refers to with pride. 


New Sidney Directors 


Don Lauder, Vancouver, B. C., in- 
vestment broker, and R. L. Cliff of the 
Cliff Towing Co., have been named 
directors of Sidney Roofing & Paper 
Co., Victoria, B. C 
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New Bloedel Mill 
Contracts for Power 
Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd., has 


entered into a contract with the British 
Columbia government to use 10,000 hp, 
from the Campbell River project which 
the government will carry out durin 
the coming year on Vancouver Ideal 


This power will be used for the 160. 
ton kraft mill which the Bloedel organ- 
ization is to build at Port Alberni and 
it will also be utilized in the extension 
of electrical facilities at the adjacent 
Bloedel sawmill and shingle mill. 


Incidentally, Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch is the first customer of Campbell 
River power and the contract calls for 
delivery by April, 1947. The Campbell 
River project will cost about $7,000,000, 
including cost of laying transmission 
lines from Campbell River south to Port 
Alberni and to other parts of the island, 


Construction of the pulp mill awaits 
completion of dredging at the waterfront 
site by B. C. Bridge & Dredging Co., 
although plans are well under way by 
Howard Simons, who is designing the 
mill and has established an office in 
Vancouver. 


It is hoped that a start may be made 
on building of the plant itself before 
the end of the year. 


Sorg Will Install 
Swenson-Nyman Washer 


Sorg Pulp Co., producing kraft pulp 
at Port Mellon, B. C., has ordered a 
Swenson-Nyman washer unit to replace 
its diffusion system, and this new in- 
stallation will not only handle the com- 
pany’s present capacity of about 100 tons 
daily but will be adequate for future ex- 
pansion, according to General Manager 


Hugh Lewis. 


The washing equipment will be install- 
ed during the early fall. 


Czechoslovak Mills 
Okay; But Short Materials 
A U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce report from Prague 
states that Czechoslovakia’s pulp and 
paper mills are in good condition, al- 
though they will be critically short of 
wood for pulp and coal for fuel. 

This industry in 1941 comprised five 
pulp mills and five paper mills having 
an annual capacity of 187,000 short 
tons of chemical pulp, 22,000 tons of 
mechanical pulp, and 72,000 tons of 
paper, principally wrapping paper and 
newsprint. Yearly exports of chemical 
pulp approximated 143,000 tons, while 
paper exports were about 28,000 tons. 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
Is Going Places! 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY is 


gaining readers in far distant places. 
In just the past month, new subscrip- 
tions were received from mills in Bom- 
bay, India; Lancashire, England; San- 
tiago, Chile, Hawaii, and Husum, Swe- 
den. 

Others who subscribed, wrote from 
Quebec, Northern British Columbia, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, California 
and Virginia among many other places. 
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SEPTEMBER 


News and Views 


Arrivals of Swedish pulp cargoes for 
United States mills are slowing up dur- 
ing some weeks, but this was probably 
merely an indication of the dependence 
on limited shipping space. Next March, 
the Swedes can look forward to free use 
of their ships for pulp. 

After V-E Day, Sweden surrendered 
control of her shipping to the Allied 
Shipping Pool for the duration of the 
war and six months—which means until 
March 2 in view of the proclamation of- 
ficially setting September 2 as V-J Day. 
Through September, only 30 ships were 
allotted to the carrying of both pulp 
and iron ore. 

There are some suggestions in official 
Swedish publicity releases indicating that 
shipments might be slowed up because of 
Swedish pulp producers’ continued dis- 
satisfaction with the OPA price ceilings. 

For instance, a statement received by 
this magazine from the Swedish-Inter- 
national Press Bureau of Stockholm, dat- 
ed July 28, says: 

“Sales of Swedish pulp to America 
are chiefly the outcome of definite con- 
tracts for previously reserved quantities, 
primarily of strong unbleached sulphite 
and unbleached kraft pulp. Owing to 
unsatisfactory prices, the sales of bleach- 
ed sulphite are still very limited. 

“Shipments are also well on the way, 
both to Great Britain and the continent, 
and to transatlantic countries, but even 
here the restricted supply of tonnage 
still constitutes a bottle-neck. Chief diffi- 
culty is apparently the delays connected 
with issue of ships’ licenses by the Lon- 
don UMA (The Shipping Pool) .” 

Here is the U. S. government’s report 
on Swedish pulp shipment arrivals in the 
U. S. since V-E Day: 





SWEDISH PULP ARRIVALS 








(By Weeks) 
Short Tons 
BO go sige hl allan at 17,307 
Aug. 4-10 23,715 
RS | ARR Ae 2s 9,216 
Aug. 18-24 22,286 
pa. oS ee eae es ean 19,100 


TOTAL IMPORTS OF SWEDISH 
PULP SINCE SEA LANES 


OPENED 
(June 25-Aug. 31, 1945) 
Short tons 
Unbleached groundwood _.. 3,045 
Unbleached sulphite —__... 49,861 
Unbleached sulphate —__.___.. 48,614 


Bleached sulphite, other than 





rayon and special grades. 5,351 
Bleached sulphite, rayon and 

special grades 2,359 
Bleached sulphate —.._. 2,136 

i | eg RR ee a 114,366 


In addition to the above, there was 
an arrival of an additional 7,000 tons of 
various grades which arrived Aug. 25 
at Baltimore. Incidentally, this last ship- 
ment was the first brought by a U. S. 
Liberty ship. The specially reduced 
freight rates of $8.00 per ton prevailed 
on this shipment, as it had been on the 
Swedish ships. 

This pulp went to Middle West paper 
mills. A few days earlier the first Swe- 


dish bleached pulp reached Holyoke 
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on Swedish Pulp 


EINAR FLYCT, 
Swedish Cellulose 
Co: “As to (pulp) 
values, the world 
cannot afford to 
pay high prices.” 


mills. They had been getting unbleached 
pulp for over a month. 
Einar Flygt’s Views 

A statement made by Einar Flygt, vice 
managing director of Swedish Cellulose 
Co., in London, after his recent trip 
to the United States and Brazil, is of 
interest. As quoted in the World’s Paper 
Trade Review of London, Mr. Flygt said: 

“The whole world is crying out for 
pulp. There is a shortage everywhere. 
It is, of course, difficult to estimate what 
the demand is. But even if the demand 
is there, I am certain control will con- 
tinue in all countries on account of the 
shortage of exchange. The pulp avail- 
able will have to go round. 

“As to values, the world cannot afford 
to pay high prices. These are not now 
governed by the law of supply and 
demand; other factors operate. Certain 
costs will have to be taken into account 
and then it has to be decided what is a 
fair price.” 

This statement was made in late June. 
He predicted the shipping situation would 
ease up soon after the Japanese war. 

The London paper reported that Mr. 
Flygt, who directs the sales of his firm, 
was in the United States all last win- 
ter and spring and then made a flying 
trip to Brazil where he spent three weeks, 
visiting paper mills and customers. 

A recent analysis of the import situ- 
ation in Swedish pulp, published in The 
New York Times, noted that a rather 
optimistic attitude is being taken by mill- 
men regarding such imports, due in part 
to the fact that Britain is pursuing a 
tight import policy for the present, and 
is unlikely to take from Sweden anything 
like the 650,000 tons of pulp she received 
annually from that source in the pre- 
war years. 

In addition, millmen’s optimism re- 
garding such imports has been strength- 
ened by an American Pulp & Paper 
Association study which said Sweden’s 
overall pulp supply for the period July, 
1945, to July 1, 1946 would be 1,600,000 
tons produced, plus 1,000,000 tons stock- 
pile. Sweden’s own consumption of this 
pulp averaged 900,000-1,000,000 tons 
annually before the war, but will prob- 
ably be reduced now because of the coal 
shortage. 

The APPA estimates consumption at 
450,000 tons, leaving 2,150,000 tons for 
export, with possibly 700,000 tons avail- 
able for the U. S. 

Although Sweden is going to get ccal 
from Poland under an agreement previ- 
ously reported in these columns, Albert 
Bonnier, Jr., head of the magazine pub- 
lishing house of Bonnier, said on his 
return by plane from Sweden a few 
weeks ago that coal shortage would hold 
down pulp exports for at least eight 
months. 





One eastern paper mill was recently 
informed by letter that the Swedish mill 
supplying it with pulp was doing so to 
show its cooperative spirit, although it 
claimed it could sell its entire production 
for $10 a ton more in other countries. 

On the other hand a letter received 
from a Swedish industry executive says 
shortage of labor as well as shortage of 
fuel, chlorine and alkali have added to 
te faced by the Swedish pulp 
mills. 

It will be a year or more before Nor- 
way is able to ship any pulp or lumber 
to other parts of the lt according to 
Bernt Paulson, president of the Oslo 
(Norway) Lumbermen’s Association. 


Foley Defends 
Canadian Newsprint Pool 


Criticism of the Canadian newsprin: 
pool, organized> to meet wartime con- 
ditions by allocating tonnage in accord- 
ance with individual mills’ capacity to 
produce, was answered by Harold S. 
Foley, president of the Powell River Co., 
in testimony before the Boren Commit- 
tee in San Francisco July 26. 

“I would like to go on record,” said 
Mr. Foley, “that my feeling when this 
pool started in Canada was that it was 
a very serious mistake, but after watch- 
ing it work during the period of the 
war I am convinced that it has per- 
formed a definite service to our pro- 
ducing industry, and also to the pub- 
lishers—the jan publishers and 
the publishers of all our Allies. 

“I have also heard an idea expressed 
that the coast should be segregated. I 
should like to file a copy of an edi- 
torial of the Chicago Tribune. Boiled 
down, it says that the Chicago Tribune 
owns two mills; why shouldn’t they be 
able to use their own production? 

“The next thing, if this theory of 
segregation is carried through to its final 
point, would meen that first we (Powell 
River Co.) would fill the Vancouver 
(B. C.) market with paper; then we 
would fill Victoria, Seattle and what 
was left would be spilled over down just 
as far as ifornia .. . . We do not 
want to sacrifice customers in other 
areas who have been with us for years. 
In addition to this, we have contracts 
with them that we expect to live up to.” 

Mr. Foley testified that his company’s 
shipments actually increased to the 
California market; actually, the increase 
from 1937 to the first six months of 
1941 had been from 16 percent to 42.2 
percent of the business. © 


Don McPhee Stationed 
At Former German Resort 
Sgt. Donald P. McP U. S. Army 


Signal Service, on leave from his posi- 
tion as assistant to Manager Russell J. 
LeRoux of the Everett, Wash., pulp mill 
of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., writes that 
he “could tell a lot” about the historic 
and once-picturesque city of Wiesbaden 
. Prussia “but the B-29’s were there 
rst.” 

In a letter to Mr. LeRoux, Sgt. Mc- 
Phee indicated he expected to remain 
in Germany for some time, although he 
preferred to move into the active Pa- 
cific theater. Wiesbaden, where he is 


billeted, formerly was a famous German 
watering place. 
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PULP 


To Represent U. S. Pulp Mills in Sweden ! 


Pierre J. Landry, former chairman of 
the industrial research advisory commit- 
tee to the now defunct Washington State 
Planning Council, and former consultant 
to the City of Longview, Wash., in its 
industrial development, has been em- 
ployed by the U. S. Pulp Produéers As- 


sociation as its European representative. 


Mr. Landry will make his headquar- 
ters in Stockholm, Sweden, this fall, 
after spending several weeks visiting 
member mills of the association in the 
South and the Lake and Northeast states, 
as well as on the Pacific Coast. 


O. M. Porter, executive director of the 
USPPA, said “Mr. Landry is joining our 
staff immediately and will spend several 
weeks in our New York office to famili- 
arize himself with our program and ac- 
tivities. His visit to mills will give him 
a comprehensive picture of the domestic 
pulp industry and its problems.” 


Mr. Porter said Mr. Landry’s prime re- 
sponsibilities will be to “extend the as- 
sociation’s contacts with the ieoannines of 
the European pulp industry and thus fa- 
cilitate the association’s efforts to bring 
about a better understanding of the prob- 
lems involved in the international mar- 
keting of wood pulp.” 

Mr. Landry was born in Algeria, edu- 
cated there, in Switzerland, and in Eng- 
land, and has been successively, a French, 
Dutch (by parentage) and finally, a U. 
S. citizen. He speaks three languages. 
He and Mrs. Landry, who will accompany 
him to Sweden, have two sons who served 
in the U. S. army in Europe during the 
recent war. 


Mr. Landry began his business career 
with a Dutch bank, loaning money on 
Northwest farm land, later he was a 
draughtsman in Detroit with a French 
mission designing a molded plywood 





VIRGIL M. SUTHERLING, who be- 
eame Chief Engineer of Longview 
Fibre Co., Longview, Wash., June 1, 
first accepted employment with the 
company in 1936 as Asst. Process En- 
gineer, and in 1939 became a Super- 
visor. Prior to this he was Assistant 
Chief of Power Plant at Grays Harbor 
Pulp & Paper Co. Graduated from U. 
of Washington in 1933. 





PIERRE J. LANDRY, of Kelso, Wash., 
who will represent U. S. Pulp Produc- 
ers Association in Stockholm, Sweden. 


plane. He has been a resident of Kelso, 
Wash., for 25 years, operating the Kelso 
Veneer Co., until it burned down in July, 
1944. After that he wrote editorials for 
the Longview, Wash., News. The Long- 
view-Kelso region is one of the most 
important pulp and paper regions on the 
North American continent. 


He was president of the Longview- 
Kelso Community Chest and was promi- 
nent in other civic enterprises which 
came to attention of pulp and paper 
companies in that region. 


“The particular appeal the pulp in- 
dustry has for me,” he wrote PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY, “‘is its approach to 
an integrated, international, socio-eco- 
nomic group, susceptible of liberation 
from economic manipulations and going 
about its business of serving humanity 
with a minimum of tracasserie due to la- 
bor-management-capital maladjustment. 

“All of which might sound, perhaps, 
Pollyannaesque, but a start of this sort 
is required if a system of free enterprise 
is to survive; the cynics are the ones who 
engender regimentation, socialism and 
communism. The pulp industry, me 
thinks, has fewer cynics than others and 
it might well serve as an example of 
international economic felicity.” 


Tompkins Heads Carton 
Dept., United Paperboard Co. 


Appointment of States D. Tompkins 
as manager of the carton department, 
United Paperboard Co., has been an- 
nounced by Harold W. Kephart, vice- 
president in charge of sales. 


For 10 years production manager of 
the Foil Carton Division of Reynolds 
Metals Co., and previous to that pro- 
duction manager of the Shuttleworth 
Carton Co., Mr. Tompkins has had 
23 years’ experience in the folding 
box and carton industry He will make 
his headquarters at United Paperboard 
general offices, 285 Madison Ave., 
New York. 





Thom Heads Pulp Sales 
Of All Howard Smith Mills 


Edward J. Thom, manager of pulp 
sales for Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
Ltd., and Canada Paper Co., Montreal, 
has also been appointed manager of pulp 
sales for Alliance Paper Mills, 
of Merriton Ont., manufacturers of 
bleached and unbleached sulphite. 

. R. Leslie, formerly in charge of 
sales for Alliance, was recently made 
controller of Howard Smith Paper 
Mills at Montreal. 

The new setup will bring sales man- 
agement of the various divisions of How- 
ard Smith production under a single 
head. 


U. S. Pulp Production 
Drops Sharply in July 

Wood pulp production in the United 
States in July dropped sharply under 
the level of the several previous months 
and to a new monthly low for the first 
seven months of 1945, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the U. S. Pulp Pro. 
ducers Association. 

July output amounted to 70,762 short 
tons of all grades, compared with 781,- 
162 tons in June and 813,808 in May. 


Canada Newsprint 
Production Increases 


Newsprint production in Canada dur- 
ing July amounted to 270,640 tons and 
shipments to 282,065 tons, according 
to R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News 
Print Service Bureau. The Canadian 
mills produced 90,308 tons more in 
the first seven months of 1945 hath 
in the first seven months of 1944, an 
increase of 5.2%. 


E. E. Harper Dies 


E. E. Harper, consulting engineer, 
Omega Machine Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
who for some years had made his home 
at Monrovia, Calif., adjacent to Los 
Angeles, died at home, May 16 after 
a short illness. He was a member of 
the Papermakers and Associates of 
Southern California. He was an au- 
thority on devices for metering and 
feeding dry, liquid and gaseous mate- 
rials, especially by weight. 


Jacques in Montreal 


A. George Jacques, resident manager 
of St. Lawrence Paper Mills at Three 
Rivers, Que., for the past seven years, 
has gone to Montreal to become assist- 
ant general manager of St. Lawrence 
Paper Mills and of Lake St. John 
Power & Paper Co. 

He has been succeeded at Three Riv- 
ers by S. E. Williams, formerly resi- 
dent manager of the Lake St. John Pa- 
per mill at Dolbeau, Que. W. S. Cramp, 
Svar of Cornerbrook, Newfound- 
land, has gone to Dolbeau to take 
charge. 


Improves Operations 


Mersey Paper Co., operating news- 
print mills at Brooklyn, Queen’s Coun- 
ty, Nova Scotia, reports further improve- 
ments in operating results in its ann 
report for the year ended December 
31, 1944. Consolidated gross profits 
for the period amounted to $1,238,812, 
an increase of $128,391 over 1943. 
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Stainless Steel pipe 





The failure of vital lines and arteries — your pipe 
system and fittings— means inefficiency, low 
production, and higher costs. Failures of this sort 
are reduced to a minimum by the use of ESCO 
fabricated or Spuncast stainless steel pipe made 
of alloy steels, which have proved most satisfac- 
tory for use with corrosive liquids handled in the 
pulp and paper industry. 


ESCO pioneered the use of stainless steel in intro- 


ducing it to many pulp industry applications ... 


ESCO’s first stainless steel installations are giving 
top-notch service — with many years of unfailing 
service ahead. 


ESCO also furnishes equipment for use with stain- 
less steel pipe such as special or.standard cast 
fittings (flanged or screwed), valves of all types, 
tubing, and bar stock, of the analysis most suitable 
to the requirements of the service. Submit your 
problems to our engineers and metallurgists. 


Stainless Steel — Blow Fittings — Blow Pit Bottoms — Screen Plates 
Circulating Systems — Heat Exchangers —SO* Gas Coolers — Flanged Fittings — I.P.S. Fittings 
Tubing — Sheet — Barstock — Winding Wire 





ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY 


2141 N. W. 25th AVENUE, PORTLAND 10, OREGON 





Offices and Warehouses | 
SEATTLE. 4 * HONOLULU. 5 * NEW YORK.17 «SAN FRANCISCO, 7 * SPOKANE.8 xLOS ANGELES, 11* CHICAGO. 4 


2724 First Ave. S. 814 Ravielen Bivd. Soe Building 
Ln ay = Telephone elephone 
Elliott 4161 age i 


699 Second Street 
Telephone 
m 28958 Douglas 8346 


121 S. Monroe St. 
Telephone 
Main 5530 
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Telephone Room 
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Weyerhaeuser Gives Go Ahead Signal 
For Sulphate Mill and Magnesia Recovery Plant 


J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr., execu- 
tive vice president, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., announced on Aug. 
28 that the Pulp Division of his 
company, headed by R. B. Wolf, is 
prepared to start immediate work 
on its postwar expansion and mod- 
ernization program. 


More than a year ago PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY published 
first plans of the Weyerhaeuser or- 
ganization to build a 200-ton a day 
bleached sulphate pulp mill at 
Longview, Wash., in connection 
with its sulphite operation there, 
and also its plans to change over 
from a calcium base cooking process 
to magenesia base in its sulphite 
mills. 


Mr. Weyerhaeuser mentioned 
these two projects specifically in de- 
scribing plans to now “go ahead.” 


This, of course, takes into account 
only the Pulp Division program and 
does not include the possible plas- 
tics plant or other wood conversion 
expansion resulting from the studies 
being made in the Development 
Laboratory of the Lumber Division 
under Clark C. Heritage, discussed 
in the last issue of PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY. 


The plan to cook with magnesia 
base acid was discussed in this mag- 
azine in the Jan. 1944 issue. The 
equipment for this process and the 
installations for the sulphate mill 
will require an entirely new set of 
buildings to augment the existing 
ones. Mentioned in connection with 
the announcement by Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser were a chipping plant, chip 
storage facilities, recovery furnace, 
lime kiln, evaporators, digesters, 
screens, washers, bleach plant, dry- 
ing machine room and warehouse, 
a new power house with two steam 
turbines with total rated capacity 
of 10,000 kilowatts and the addi- 
tion of two hydraulic barkers, one 
for large logs, the other for small 
ones. 


Upon this program’s completion, 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser said, there would 
be an additional 250 jobs provided 
in the Longview mills, making a to- 
tal employment of about 500 in the 
Pulp Division in that city alone. 
He estimated the payroll would be 
increased by $800,000 annually. The 


construction work is expected to re- 
quire 1,360,000 man-hours and a 
payroll of at least $1,500,000. 


Already on the way to completion 
is the new whole log hydraulic bark- 
ing plant, similar to the one which 
has been in operation since late 
1942 at the Everett, Wash., mill of 
the Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. 


The Howard Smith Paper Mills 
at Cornwall, Ont., also intend to 
install a magnesia acid burning and 
recovery plant to replace a pilot 
plant operation. 


Present Status of Work 

The structural steel frame for the 
big barker is up and work is prog- 
ressing on the surge bin and screen 
room to be housed in an additional 
building. Besides the barker and 
apparently the small ring barker, 
this plant will house a band mill, 
and all logs under 40 inches will go 
to the chippers and all logs over 
40 to the band mill. 

Complete utilization of saw mill 
and other waste is expected to sup- 
ply the sulphate mill. 

Ne loss of production will result 
in the change-over from lime to 





EDWARD W. CAMPBELL, who has 
been appointed Personnel Manager of 
Pacific Mills, Ltd., with headquarters 
in Vancouver, B. C., according to an- 
nouncement by President Paul E. 
Cooper. Canadian-born and a lifelong 
resident of British Columbia, Mr. 
Campbell was formerly Labor Rela- 
tions Officer for Consolidated Mining 
& Smelting Co. at Trail. 


magnesia base as an eighth digester 
will be built to take up the slack 
so the digesters can be changed over 
one at a time. 


Company’s Statement 


Following is the company’s press 
release describing the expansion in de- 
tail. 

“The decision to proceed with the 
program now, just as promptly as pos- 
sible, represents the fruition of plans 
which have been developing for several 
years, but held in reserve during the 
war. Capital reserves to cover the in- 
creased investment have been accumu- 
lated by Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. over 
a period of years as part of a long range 
policy based on progressive improvement 
of plant and refined utilization of forest 
resources. 

“In making the announcement, it was 
pointed out that additional employment 
opportunities for returning veterans will 
be provided at a time when such oppor- 
tunities are most needed. 

“The surprising and significant fea- 
ture of. the whole program is found in 


"the major step forward in wood utiliza- 


tion. This step has two parts. The ex- 
isting sulphite pulp mill will continue 
to turn out its present tonnage, but with 
15 per cent less wood, and in addition 
will provide virtually all its own steam 
and power requirements. The new sul- 
phate pulp mill will manufacture 70,000 
tons of additional pulp annually and 
supply much of its own steam and power 
without calling for any enlargement of 
the present areas being logged. This 
somewhat phenomenal accomplishment 
will be the fruit of improved and integ- 
rated wood utilization practices in for- 
estry, logging and milling. 

“The wood requirements will largely 
be drawn from the company’s own for- 
est lands, which have been and are being 
established as tree farms under a perma- 
nent cropping forest management basis. 

“In detail, the program includes the 
following major units: 


New Cooking Process 


“1. The present bleached sulphite pulp 
mill (capacity, 90,000 tons annually) 
will be converted from a lime base pro- 
cess to a magnesia base process. This 
will mean no change in the pulp produc- 
ing capacity of plant, nor in the 
type of pulp produced. The new process. 
first commercial installation of its kind 
will improve plant efficiency in two prin- 
cipal ways: (1) conversion of organic 
materials in the waste liquor into steam 
and power; (2) recovery of the prin- 
cipal basic chemicals. 

“The waste resulting from the sul- 
phite pulping process has for a long 
time been known to contain approxi- 
mately 50% by weight of the raw wood 
bulk entering manufacture. By convert- 
ing to the magnesia base process, it be- 
comes possible economically to evapo- 
rate the liquor and burn the organic 
materials for the production of heat and 
power. At the same time, the new pro- 
cess will also permit recovery of about 
90% of magnesium oxide and sulphur 
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the basic heavy chemicals used in the 
production of pulping acid. 

“The values so recovered will supply 
virtually the total heat and power needs 
of the converted sulphite pulp mill, and 
in consequence represents a long step 
forward in wood utilization. 

“Previously all the steam and power 
requirements of the pulp mill have been 
supplied by the power plant operated 
by the Lumber Division. 

“Conversion of the sulphite mill will 
be carried on without interruption tc 
present production. When the necessary 
facilities have reached a certain stage. 
the switch from the old process to the 
new will become immediate. 

“The new process was worked out by 
the Pulp Division’s Research Department 
and carried through a successful pilot 
plant demonstration. At about the same 
time the experiments were going on at 
Longview, a similar investigation was be- 
ing carried out by the Howard Smith 
Paper Co. of Cornwall, Ont., under the 
direction of G. H. Tomlinson with the 
cooperation of the Babcock and Wilcox 


0. 

“Subsequent study of the results ob- 
tained in Canada and in Longview con- 
vinced the Babcock and Wilcox Co. of 
the unique features of the process and. 
as equipment manufacturers, they ar- 
ranged to take over the sale of the pro- 


cess. 
Bleached Sulphate Plant 


“2. The bleached sulphate pulp plant 
will comprise largely an entirely new set 
of buildings adjacent to and in part 
combined with the existing sulphite mill. 
The main elements of the plant will con- 
sist of a y plant and storage facili- 
ties, recovery furnace, lime kiln, evapo- 
rators, digesters, screens, washers, bleach 
plant, drying machine room and ware- 

ouse. 

“The present machine room will be 
extended by an addition 50’ x 375’ and 
an additional drying machine will be 
installed. The plant will be equipped 
to produce bleached sulphate pulp of the 
highest quality. 

“Far-reaching refinements in wood 
utilization in the overall Longview op- 
erations of 
to yield from current wastes the entire 
supply of wood needed to bring in the 
70,000 tons of pulp to be manufactured 
by this new unit annually. 


Power House 


“3. An entirely new power house will 
be constructed in the area northwest of 


the company are expected . 








JOHN N. FRANKLIN, who has been 
appointed to technical staff of Bo- 
water’s Newfoundland Pulp & Paper 
Mills at Corner Brook, Nfld. His ex- 
perience in industry started at Saulte 
St. Marie before he graduated in me- 
chanical engineering from University 
of Toronto in 1931, and continued 
at Provincial Paper Co., at Ontario 
Paper Co. and Milles Roches until 
1937 when he joined Quebec North 
Shore Paper Co., Baie Comeau, Que- 
bec. After installing all the control 
equipment he remained there for six 
years as control engineer. Since 1943, 
Mr. Franklin has been with Polymer 
Corp., the Canadian government- 
owned synthetic rubber operation, 
where he organized the instrument 
department. 


the present plant. It will consist of an 
integrated boiler house, one-half of which 
will utilize waste liquor from the con- 
verted sulphite mill, and one-half of 
which will utilize liquor from the new 
sulphate mill. 

“The generating equipment will con- 
sist of two steam turbines with a total 
rated capacity of 10,000 kilowatts. Steam 
will be generated at high pressure, 600 
pounds per square inch. Wood now used 
for fuel at Longview to supply the Pulp 


Lab Work Completed on Stock Feed Studies 


In the Pulp Division of Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., under Dr. Ray 
Hatch, Research Director, at Long- 
view, interesting studies have been 
made of yeast. Pulp—by-product— 
yeast has been used in Europe both 
as a supplementary feed for livestock 
and for human consumption. Com- 
paratively little experience has been 
had with it in the United States, 
but it is believed that particularly 
on the Pacific Coast, where high pro- 
tein feeds are relatively scarce, there 
might be a ready market for this 
product. Such yeast contains ap- 
proximately 50% protein, also cer- 
tain vitamins. 





The Pulp Division is contemplat- 
ing construction of a small-scale 
sles plant to produce commercial 
quantities of this yeast for test pur- 
poses. 


It is not definitely decided to go 
ahead with the pilot plant but all 
laboratory work has been completed 
and the economics of production 
seem to be favorable. 


Bakers’ yeast has been produced 
in Canada in two sulphite mills for 
some time, but it is not the same 
strain as that with which the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. is experiment- 


ing. 
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Division’s power and steam needs t 
be diverted to other uses by the company 
after completion of the new power house, 


Big Log Barker 

“4. The new hydraulic barker and 
whole log chipper, presently under con- 
struction adjacent to the log pond, will 
be completed by Dec. 1, 1945. The pres. 
ent installation, which will utilize com. 
mercial log sizes, will largely duplicate 
the earlier installation at Everett. The 
barking process was the product of sey- 
eral years’ engineering research by the 
Pulp Division. 

“The hydraulic method of barking 
large logs will result in saving in excess 
of 15% of sound wood because the 
waste in the form of saw kerf and wood 
taken off with the bark by mechanical 


means will be eliminated. 


Small Log Barker 


“5. A new type small log barker, to 
be ready for operation next April, and 
of hydraulic jet principle, will be in- 
stalled, to handle cordwood of all spe- 
cies in 8-foot lengths, and in diameter 
ranging from 4” up to 16”. The in- 
stallation will permit the recovery of 
sound wood heretofore denied an eco- 
nomical outlet in the normal process of 
logging. In effect, installation of the 
small log barker, together with certain 
other refinements, is expected to improve 
the ‘utilization of wood per acre of for- 
est land by 30% by making use of pres- 
ent logging waste and thinnings in young 
forests. 

“Execution of design and supervision 
of construction will be under the direc- 
tion of the company’s consulting engi- 
neer, O. C. Schoenwerk, Chicago, who 
also served in similar capacity in con- 
struction of the Pulp Division’s present 
plants at Longview and Everett.” 


Abitibi Reorganization 
Plan is Released 


Release of the reorganization plan of 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., long in 
receivership, reveals that provision is 
made for a possible distribution, rep- 
resenting 1% years of interest, to bond- 
holders in this calendar year if it ap- 
pears unlikely that the plan will be 
consummated by Dec. 1. 

Notices to shareholders and _ unse- 
cured creditors are being released and 
published calling meetings of the com- 
mon shareholders on Oct. 4, of the 6% 
preferred on Oct. 5, of the 7% pre 
ferred on Oct. 8, and of the unsecured 
creditors on Oct. 10, all in Toronto, to 
consider the plan. 

The reorganization plan was pro- 
pounded by the Hughes Committee and 
has been approved by committees rep- 
resenting the unsecured creditors and 
the several classes of shareholders. The 
Bondholders Protective Committee has 
stated that, if the plan is agreed to by 
the unsecured creditors and sharehold- 
ers, it will recommend acceptance to 


the bondholders. 


It’s Lieutenant Colonel 
R. P. Wollenberg Now 


R. P. Wollenberg, on leave as an engi- 
neer with Longview Fibre Co., and sor 
of the president of the company, H. L. 
Wollenberg, is now a lieutenant colonel 
in the U. S. Army Air Corps. 

His present address: Headquarters, 
ATSC, Box 1753, Area A, Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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PLUG VALVE 
NEVER STICKS 
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ditions, which any valve is asked to face... put 

visi “ii, ’ a Hamer Plug Valve there, and it will never stick, 
engi | no matter how long the time between operations. 
" con- 4 That's because the Plug Adjusting Nut, shown in 
— 1 red, acts as a powerful screw-jack, lifting the plug 
to a free-turning position with one easy half-turn 

to the left. A half-turn to the right restores the 

plug to perfect adjustment in the body—and 

holds it there. This exclusive feature of Hamer 

Valves has been tested by more than 20 years’ 


service under every possible condition. 


Write for the new Hamer Catalog, which 


gives complete engineering data on Hamer Plug 
Valves and Line Blinds. ; 
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PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Survey Of Labor Situation continued jrom Page 12) 


ent applicants, due to the fact that 
there are many service men from 
their own company who have not 
yet returned and some of whom will 
want their jobs back. This apparent- 
ly is more of a problem numerically 
in Northern New England, both in 
the woods and in the mills, due to 
the very high percentage of early 
volunteers to the army and navy. 


This company has been doing 
considerable advertising for men in 
Maine newspapers. Another Maine 
mill has recruiters out who run down 
former employees who were subse- 
quently employed by war industries, 
and urge them to return to the 
fold. It was too early to indicate 
any definite result on this procedure. 


The northern woods labor situa- 
tion is in serious straits because of 
losing its war-prisoner labor. This 
has again focused criticism on the 
Board of Labor in Canada, which 
is still opposed to letting French- 
Canadian woodsmen over the line 
for work. 


In the New York Area 
“The northern New York labor 


situation is deadly serious, and there 
is no relief in sight,” an official of 
St. Regis Paper Co. told a PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY representative 
in New York on September 6. “We 
are conducting a vigorous campaign 
of pleading and cajoling, with al- 
most no results thus far. Worst of 
all, New York State Labor Depart- 
ment has been considering with- 
drawing all dispensations on female 
labor and tightening up the restric- 
tions to their peacetime status. This 
would seriously curtail our produc- 
tion.” (Another source in New York 
stated that withdrawal of dispensa- 
tions, allowed by the State Depart- 
ment of Labor, would cause actual 
shutdowns.) 


The St. Regis official pointed out, 
however, that the Department had 
not yet made an actual decision, and 
that its attitude was so far “coop- 
erative.” 


“Between the time of the victory 
in Europe and victory in Japan no- 
where in our entire organization was 
there any change in our manpower 
requirements. We have noticed a 
slight easing—of female labor only 
—in Seattle, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and Kansas City. In Toledo 
there is a slight easing at this time 
of both idle and female labor. 
But in New York State the situa- 
tion was never this serious even dur- 


ing the war. At Carthage we are 
losing help, with no replacements. 
Deferiet, Oswego, and other op- 
erations, arte definitely in serious 
danger at this time.” 

From this and other indications in 
the New York area it appeared plain 
that any rush of State labor de- 
partments’ to return quickly to a 
peace time basis would be a real 


threat to the industry. 

Another New York paper firm of- 
ficial, not wishing to be quoted, was 
vehement: 


“If they (the State Labor De- 
partment) think that the signing of 
surrender papers has changed labor 
conditions enough to withdraw the 
war time dispensations, they are very 
wrong. In fact, the surrender has 
increased the labor problem, para- 
doxical as that may seem. Many 
women have decided they are no 
longer needed in the war effort— 
or have joined their returned veter- 
an husbands in full-time housekeep- 
ing. Many men have decided to 
give themselves a good long vaca- 
tion, or to shop carefully for their 
next jobs. Unless the State Labor 
Department continues to assist us. 
all Hell will break loose in the way 
of curtailment of production and 
shut downs.” 


A Northern New York mill man- 


ager says this: 


“Our employment situation at the 
moment (Sept. 5) is worse than it 
has been at any time during the war. 
In fact we have had more ‘quits’ 
than ‘hires’ since V-J Day, and ob- 
viously are looking for some of the 
unemployed to appear at our plant 
for work.” 


An official of a large pulp and 
paper company with headquarters 
in New York told the eastern rep- 
resentative of PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY, “So far as we are con- 
cerned, the labor shortage is as 
stringent now as it has been since 
V-E day. In other words, the Jap 
surrender has made very little dif- 
ference. However, a very slight in- 
crease in applicants was noticeable 
the latter part of August—but it 
was so slight that it could be a tem- 
porary trend. However, we do antic- 
ipate that with layoffs in other in- 
dustries the tendency to an easier 


labor market will increase. Of 
course, with the various repair, 
maintenance and_ reconstruction 


scheduled, our 
employees _ will 
It is our hope 


problems we have 
own demand for 
materially increase. 


that the whole labor supply situa- 





tion will ease up materially within 
the next six months.” 

A central-eastern New York mill 
located’ in a war plant area has 
thus far noticed very little change 
in the labor picture. They have been 
approached by a good many job 
shoppers who, according to the 
management, appear to be looking 
for jobs which offer a less steady 
pace than those in a paper mill. 
For instance, this owner contends 
that in many war plants and espe- 
cially in shipyards, there were high- 
paying jobs which allowed a great 
many rest periods during the day— 
whereas working in a paper mill is a 
continuous proposition. 

This man’s theory is that the war 
workers are taking a vacation period 
on their savings and may not be on 
the labor market for another two or 
three months. 


It seems to be a practice of the 
United States Employment Service 
in this particular area to give a job 
applicant three or four application 
cards. This works to the detriment 
of the employer. The applicant 
takes his three or four cards, tries 
out one job, is absent from it the 
next day to try out a second job— 
and goes on through his USES 
cards in order to discover which of 
the three or four he likes best. In 
the opinioin of some observers the 
USES in that area is of little assist- 
tance to either the employee or the 
employer. The mill under discus- 
sion above has not been able to 
add enough new employes since 
V-J day “to show on the record.” 


The trend in the Black River 
country of New York is shown in 
this report from one mill: “We had 
118 mill employes May 1. On Aug. 
1, we had 110. On Sept. 1 we had 
120.” 

Mid-West Report 


A mid-west mill reports 60 inter- 
views with what they call “job 
shoppers” since V-J day—up to and 
including Sept. 1. They also re- 
ceived 40 telephone calls inquiring 
about jobs. They have been able to 
add a net of only 17 and have lost 
7 employees since V-J day. 

Interesting is the fact that only 
two of those interviewed came to 
the mill through the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. An official connected 
with this mill ventures the opinion 
that workers, now that the war is 
over, are just as anxious to avoid 
further regimentation as is mill 
management. 

Most of the inquiries come from 
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wasted with ordinary handling 
methods, becomes valuable storage 
area when Towmotor, capable of 
stacking loads as high as 20 feet, is 
on the job. This is but one of many 
Towmotor features that can save 
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unskilled labor and they ask about 


the wages paid, hours, kind of 
work, and general mill conditions, 
asking the questions in about that 
order. 

John E. Alexander, president of 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., said 
their Nekoosa and Port Edwards, 
Wis., mills would need more em- 
ployes than provided by their re- 
turning service men—if all’ come 
back. This mill has an expansion 
program which was described in our 
last issue. 

Consolidated Water Power & Pa- 
per Co. reported a cut-back in its 
plastics division and Kimberly- 
Clark reduced its ordnance special 
work, which may make available 
more employes for their paper op- 
erations. 

Riverside Paper Corp. was in the 
market for 50 more men at Apple- 
ton, Wis., and Appleton Coated 
Paper Co. also sought additions. 


Pacific Northwest Views 


Here are some interesting com- 
ments on the new situation by Pa- 
cific Northwest personnel directors 
in pulp and paper mills: 

“There is still no possibility of 
selection although applicants are of 
a little better class than formerly. A 
lot of them are unconvinced the 
bonanza ended with the war—and 
are still looking for the same type 
of job and the same pay as were 
offered in shipyards and other war 
occupations. Out of 4,582 who were 
offered employment through the 
U.S.E.S. stations in one area in 
Oregon, only 85 persons accepted. 
Unemployment compensation ap- 
plications will pick up rapidly now.” 

“Labor is a little better, but very 
slow. It must be determined where 
labor surpluses exist, and that will 
become the ruling factor in all de- 
terminations. Labor will take it easy 
until the first of the year. After 
that, the amount of labor available 
will be the deciding factor. Another 
factor, over which there is much 
wrangling yet, is government com- 
pensation—account—duration—and 
its application in all cases. This may 
yet degenerate into paid vacations 
of considerable duration for labor. 

“We are in for a definite period 
of mental reconversion. A lot of 
men are persuaded they are better 
than they actually are. A great many 
men think that because they han- 
dled small crews, they are perfectly 
capable of handling all the details 
and responsibilities of large com- 
pany personnel work. 

“So far it is no more difficult to 
get women employes than it has 
been.” 


The St. Helens Pulp & Paper 











FRANK C, STRATFORD, who retires 


Oct. 1 as Manager, San Francisco 
Div., Zellerbach Paper Co. Will be 
succeeded by THOMAS A. LEDDY. 


Mr. Stratford, with the company since 
Oct. 1, 1903, will continue as Director 
and in advisory capacity. 


Co., St. Helens, Ore., has so far 
re-hired only five of the 116 men 
it had in armed services. Five were 
killed. But many ex-service men, not 
former employes, have come and 
gone. A number of women have 
resigned. 

Boyd Wickwire, personnel di- 
rector at Longview Fibre Co., said 
he noted little change in their situ- 
ation up to Labor Day and he re- 
called not a single veteran who had 
yet returned to that plant. Other 
Longview mills reported a “tough” 
labor situation with a tendency 
among veterans—not their own—to 
come and go. 

The big Camas mill of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. expected a shift 
toward more permanent employes in 
place of “short timers.” 

The closing of the big Boeing 
plant in Seattle and release of many 
more thousands of shipyard work- 
ers in that area did not result in 
any large number of job-hunters at 
pulp mills. One Puget Sound pulp 
mill said it turned away a dozen 
job-seekers before Labor Day and 
another pulp mill in the same region 
was going to wait “for a better 
class.” 

Pacific Waxed Paper Co., Seattle, 
culled many applicants in order to 
hire a few more. 


Southern California 

The situation in mills of the 
Southern California area was in a 
state of flux and uncertainty follow- 
ing the release of thousands of wor- 
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kers from war industries. 


In the opinion of J. C. Waters,’ 
public relations manager for Pio- 
neer-Flintkote Co.’s big Los Angeles 
plant, conditions of employment 
would not reach a normal basis for 
from 30>to 60 days from the end of 
August. 

“We had quite a spurt of applica- 
tions for employment immediately 
following termination of contracts 
at shipyards, aircraft plants, etc.,” 
he said, “but this didn’t last long. 
We got a lot of people who ap- 


parently hadn’t made up their minds ° 


whether they wanted to work in a 
paper mill or not; in fact, judging 
by the 70,000 applicants for unem- 
ployment, whether they even want 
to work.” 

The Fibreboard Vernon plant, Los 
Angeles, was adding workers when 
it could get them, according to 
Manager Bruce F. Brown of the 
company’s southern district. Short- 
age of help was compelling the 
plant to work overtime, but plans 
were to return to a 40-hour week 
immediately after the Labor Day 
holiday. 

Of the 126 employees going into 
the armed services, only half a 
dozen had returned, but it was ex- 
pected that at least 60 would event- 
ually come back. “These returned 
service people have a priority with 
us,” Mr. Brown said. 

At California-Oregon Paper Mills, 
Manager F. R. Sommers said the 
plant had a labor complement of 
165 at the end of August, but that 


it was hoped to build up to 200,. 


making it possible to operate all ma- 
chines. “We are getting no skilled 
papermakers,” he said, “but have 
been able to employ finishers, etc.” 
Of the 40 to 50 service men, some 
12 have returned to their old jobs 
and more were expected. 


Camas Mill Employment 
Program Is Outlined 


The following statement was issued by 
J. E. Hanny, resident manager of the 
Crown-Zellerbach mill at Camas, Wash., 
anent that mill’s labor policies now that 
the war is over: 

“Relative to our established policy of 
reinstating former employees and return- 
ing them to their former jobs, of the 406 
men and women on leave of absence, we 
know of 58 discharged and 13 casualties. 


“Forty-three of the 58 have returned 
to the plant and several of the remain- 
ing 18 are expected within their 90 days. 
Seven of the 43 have quit subsequent to 
their reinstatement. 

“Two veterans have so far elected to 
change to jobs other than their former 
positions, because of more or less limit- 
ing physical disabilities. 

“In addition to the former employees 
group, we currently average about 60 
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STANDARD ENGINEERS 


NOTEBOOK 
a 


FLOWS BACK INTO PLACE 


High-quality oils increase ===" / —Sp == 
steam-engine efficiency 





TENACIOUS FILM 
To meet all pressure, temperature and moisture con- TOOTH PRESSURES, LOSSES CAUSED BY 
ditions in steam engines, there are several types of pptaceyn sd seater biaa 


lubricants in the long list of Calol Steam Cylinder 
Oils. 
In severe conditions, one of these three conm- 


pounded paraffinic oils often helps engines develop 
extra power: 





Calol Cylinder 0il—125PX. Medium viscosity. For 
high speeds and heavy loads; pressures to 150 lbs. 
gauge, temperatures to 400° F 





Calol Cylinder 0il—140PX. Medium viscosity. For 
dry and saturated steam as well as slight moisture 
conditions. To 160 lbs. gauge; 450° F. May also be - 
used in oil-type enclosed reduction gears. Adhesive greases 

Calol Cylinder 0i1—155PX. Medium-high viscos- 
ity. For pressures up to 225 lbs. gauge; tempera- 


are ae cut gear wear: 


WHATEVER THE OPERATING CONDITION, THERE IS A PROPER, ECONOMICAL CALOL CYLINDER OIL 
PISTON VALVE 


‘ Constant protection against wear, frictional loss 
As oo) 7 a FN and metal fatigue on gears may be obtained by using 
gh WV Calol Pinion Greases. Recommended for open and en- 
cased spur, herringbone and worm-type gears, tena- 
cious Calol Pinion Greases will not drip off. When 
NS ww: : pushed off in use, they flow sufficiently to re- 
NX ation lin \\ 
—_—_—_— 


Ty 


cover gear teeth. 

Calol Pinion Grease—0. For open or encased gears, 
but particularly adaptable for exposed high-speed 
gears in cold weather. May be used on wire rope. 


Calol Pinion Grease—1l1. For medium-speed exposed 
gears. Much heavier and more adhesive than No. 0. 


Calol Pinion Grease—2. For open spur gears in nor- 
mal conditions. Requires heating for application. 








Calol Pinion Grease—5. For open spur gears in se- 


vere pressure and temperature conditions. Very 
COMPLETE ATOMIZATION AND FREE FLOW ASSURE MAXIMUM DISTRIBUTION AND PROTECTION heavy and adhesive. 


Standard Fuel and Lubricant Engineers are always at your service. They'll gladly give you expert help — make your maintenance 
job easier. Call your local Standard Representative or write Standard of California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California. 


FOR EVERY JOB A STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA test-PRoven propucr 
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veterans in the ‘new’ or ‘temporary’ em- 
ployee group. Hence, altogether, we 
have an average of about 95 to 100 
veterans on the pay roll at the present 
time. 

“Thus far, many of the new employees 
have been ‘short-timers’ and ‘repeaters,’ 
but since V-J Day, we expect a strong 
shift toward more permanent employees, 
not only because of the return of 
people, but also because of a different 
class of in-migrants. (We have hired 
nearly 500 veterans of World War II 
during the past year.) 


“It is the policy of the corporation 
to reinstate each qualified veteran who 
was given leave of absence to enter mili- 
tary service in his former job. This ap- 
plies to about one-half of those on the 
honor roll board. 


“Return to specific jobs is not guar- 
anteed or generally contemplated in the 
case of the others on the honor roll, 
whose previous employment was tempo- 
rary in nature, but it is our intention 
to provide work for all of them who 
wish to return. 


“Regarding the matter of reinstating 
veterans in their former jobs, people will 
need to bear in mind that in some in- 
stances the problem may be quite com- 
plex. For example, a job which has 
successively been vacated by several men 
leaving to enter military service is ac- 
tually the job only of the first man to 
leave if he returns to reclaim it. Thus, 
in certain instances, it might be neces- 
sary for a veteran to return to his pre- 
war regular job rather than to the job he 
was working on when he left. However, 
great effort will be made to see that no 
one loses status because of military serv- 
ice. 


“Problem cases will be carefully con- 
sidered by the joint labor-management 
Veterans’ Placement Committee. An ef- 
fort is made by the resident manager to 
personally “interview each former em- 
ployee upon his return to the plant.” 
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W. H. KENNEY (left), Chief Chem- 


ist, and A. J. NAVARRE, Superintend- 
ent, Orange Pulp & Paper Mills Inc., 
Orange, Texas. 

MR. NAVARRE and Mr. KENNEY 
are engaged in re-vamping the me- 
chanical set-up and modernizing in 
other ways the Orange mill, under 
direction of H. I. HARDY, General 
Manager. The mill, oldest in the 
South, was acquired in 1934 by Equit- 
able Paper Bag Co., 4700 31st So., 
Long Island City, N. Y. (I. Eisenberg, 
President). 


Fernandina Appointments 


Raymond B. Shrigley has been named 
new personnel director and Charles H. 
S. Venart has been appointed power 
engineer at the Fernandina, Fla., divi- 
sion of Rayonier Incorporated. 

Mr. Shrigley was graduated from the 
University of Florida and served 12 
years as personnel executive for a Jack- 
sonville plant. 


M & 0 Paper Co. Announces Plans 
For Re-Employing of War Veterans 


Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co. 
seniority will govern the order in 
which returning veterans are rein- 
stated in their former positions, Don- 
ald D. Davis, Company president. has 
announced. 

When a veteran is reinstated to 
a position lower than he would have 
attained had he remained in the com- 
pany’s employment, a definite deci- 
sion must be made within not to ex- 
ceed six months as to whether or not 
the reinstated veteran has the ability 
to qualify for the higher position, he 
declared. 

“At intervals, not to exceed 60 days, 
the company and the union shall joint- 
ly review the veteran’s case to deter- 
mine whether or not he has acquired 
sufficient skill to justify his advance- 
ment to the higher position,’ Mr. Da- 
vis asserted. 

“When a former employe who 
tered the armed force directly from 
employ returns and refuses or is un- 
able to perform the duties of the po- 
sition to which he is legally entitled, 
we will seek to place him in another 
that is mutually agreeable. If this is 
done, the veteran will be informed 


en- 
our 


that his status is that of a new em- 





ploye, subject to any prior rights of 
other veterans previously holding that 
Position. 

“The company shall not refuse re- 
instatement of a veteran whose physi- 
cal or mental condition appears to 
be such that suitable employment can- 
not be found for him until a com- 
plete medical examination is made at 
expense of the company,” Mr. Davis 
said. 

The company will grant leaves of 
absence of reasonable length to rein- 
stated veterans for the purpose of per- 
mitting them to avail themselves of ed- 
ucational or vocational training. al- 
lowances which will permit utilization 
of such training in the company. 

Because some reinstated veterans 
may experience difficulty in adjusting 
themselves to civilian life, Mr. Davis 
added, it will be the company’s policy 
to grant a reinstated veteran once with- 
in his first year of reemployment, a 
leave of absence to 90 days. 

The reemployed veteran will suffer 
no loss of seniority because of leave 
of absence, he explained, and seniority 
will apply during leave to the same 
extent had the veteran remained in 
the company’s employ during that time. 








New Superintendents 
Join Shelton Staff 


Anticipating resumption of operations 
at the.Shelton, Wash., plant this fall. 
Rayonier Incorporated has made several 
changes in its supervisory staff. As pre- 
viously reported in this magazine, Ed. 
win J. McGill, former superintendent at 
the Fernandina (Florida) Division, has 
transferred to the Shelton Division as 
superintendent. Before going to Fernan- 
dina, Mr. McGill was the assistant pulp 
mill superitendent at the Grays Harbor 
(Wash.) Division. His experience in the 
pulp industry dates back to the start of 
the Shelton plant in 1927. 

Steve Rupert who before the plant 
shut down was one of the pulp mill 
shift superintendents at Shelton has re- 
turned from the Grays Harbor Division 
and has been promoted to assistant su: 
perintendent, and J. Lobart Bell has been 
promoted from the Central Laboratory 
to shift superintendent of the pulp mill, 

Ernest Lemley has also recently re- 
turned from Fernandina to take up du 
ties as shift superintendent. During the 
time that the Shelton plant was shut 
down, Mr. Lemley held the position of 
personnel manager at the Fernandina 
Division. 

It is understood that further additions 
will be’ made to the supervisory staff be- 
fore the mill resumes operation. 


Care in Employing 
Veterans Is Suggested 


Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., president 
of the Du Pont Co., says that one 
vital factor in reorienting the service 
man and woman to civilian life is a 
careful and objective approach in as- 
signing’ each to his or her job. 

“All of us feel such a sense of re- 
spect and honor to the veteran that 
it is a temptation to place him as 
quickly as possible in a job—any job 
—which appears on the surface to be 
desirable. 

“To do so without adequate study 
of his aptitudes or qualifications, his 
temperament and training, will re- 
tard his normal development,” he says. 
“In the long run, this policy will not 
only deprive industry of valuable 
skills, but will react ultimately to the 
veteran’s disadvantage.” 


New Building for 
.Westminster Expansion 


Dominion Construction Co. is going 
ahead with its contract for the building 
required in Westminster Paper Co.s ex- 
pansion program. Total expenditure will 
involve about $1,250,000 along lines pre- 
viously reported in PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY. 

Provision is being made for a new 
and larger wharf on the Fraser River 
waterfront and the entire frontage ir 
being bulkheaded. 

The three-story reinforced concrete 
building will measure 125 by 85 feet anc 
126 feet by 112 feet. Boiler house will 
be enlarged and a complete new fue’ 
storage system installed with modern 
conveyor facilities. A third hog fuel 
boiler will be installed to provide ad- 
ditional steam. 

A new filtering plant will be erected 
on recently acquired property to further 
purify the water in the papermaking 
process. A new office building will be 
erected and the space now devoted tc 
that purpose will be made available for 
increased locker space and cafeteria. 
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| Seven New Chemicals Have Been Added to 
Hooker's General Products List 








HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


2 Union Street 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Tacoma, Wash. 
Wilmington, Calif. 


Caustic Soda Muriatic Acid 
Paradichlorbenzene Chlorine 
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What is the boiling range of Hooker 
Monochlorbenzene? What is the chlorine 
content of Hooker Sulfur Dichloride? Is 
Lauryl Chloride a liquid or solid and what 
are some of its uses? In what size containers 
is Hooker Cyclohexanol shipped? 


This is the type of information you will find in 
the new edition of the Hooker General Products 
List of nearly 100 Chemicals. Seven of these 
are new developments making their first appear- 
ance among the other Hooker Products. 


A copy of this new bulletin which gives descrip- 
tions, principal specifications, uses and shipping 
information will save you time and trouble in 
selecting chemicals for your requirements. 


When in need of chemicals, make it a habit to 
look at the Hooker General Products List. In 
that way you can be sure of thé uniform high 
quality and purity that have been pleasing 
users for years. Technical Data Sheets and 
samples of products in which you are interested 
will be sent on request. Our Technical Staff will 
be glad to assist in the application of chemicals 
to your particular problems. 


Take the first step in getting acquainted ‘with 
Hooker by sending for this new edition of our 
General Products List. 


Just type your name and “Bulletin 100” on 
your letterhead and a copy will be sent to you. 





Sodium Sulfide 
Sodium Sulfhydrate 8323 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 
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Last month executives of large 
chemical companies serving the 
pulp, paper and plastics industries 
were being asked to submit a list of 
questions they would like answered 
by Nazis connected with those in- 
dustries in Germany. 


Some vestiges of Washington war- 
time secrecy still clung around the 
project, but it appears plain that part 
of Germany’s reparations will be 
paid in technical information to the 


Allies. 


With questionnaires in hand — a 
reliable source said the response was 
great — American officials will in- 
terview executives and technical ex- 
‘perts in Germany. Names of com- 
panies will not be identified with 
the questions, but all data will go 
into a pool from which interested 
U. S. industry may dip. 


In the August issue of PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY, the first re- 
ports were carried that American 
experts in Germany had discovered 
what they called “superior” Ger- 
man processes for fermenting yeast 
from wood sugar, for nitrating low 
grade sulphate pulp and for use of 
cellulose for animal feed. 


Eight members of the Forest 
Products Laboratory staff at Madi- 
son, Wis., and four other technicians 
from different parts of the U. S. 
are now in Germany investigating 
German-made cellulose products, 
wood sugar, ethyl alcohol and feed- 
ing yeast and the plants which made 
these products. 


This party includes several men 





RAYMOND E. OLSON, new General 
Sales Mer., Taylor Instrument Co., 
who now heads up all its foreign and 
domestic sales. 


Under him, Frank S. Ward is promot- 
ed from Asst. Industrial Sales Mgr. to 
industrial Sales Mgr. 





PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Chemical Companies Inquire About German Secrets 





NORMAN Y. DALY, who has been ap- 
pointed fuil-time Director of Com- 
munity Recreation and Sports at 
Ocean Falls, B. C., by Pacific Mills, 
Ltd., serving a community of 2800 
persons. 


President Paul E. Cooper said the ar- 
rangement was made in cooperation 
with AFL union locals headed by 
Howard Webster and Walter Marshall. 


known in the paper industry — in- 
cluding G. K. Dickerman, technical 
director, Consolidated Water Power 
& Paper Co.; E. G. Locke, Pacific 
Northwest Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Portland, Ore.; J. N. McGov- 
ern, of pulp division, Madison lab- 
oratory, and Fred Gottschalk, re- 
search director for American Lum- 
ber & Treating Co., Chicago. 


Wyer Chief in Montreal 
For Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


George R. Wyer, who was manager 
of the Vancouver, B. C., office of the 
Canadian Fairbanks, Morse Co., Ltd., 
since 1938, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Montreal branch of the 
company, succeeding George M. Niven, 
who has been made vice president 
and general sales manager. 

Mr. Wyer joined Canadian Fair- 
banks, Morse in 1911 at Montreal and 
was transferred to the Toronto branch 
in 1919, where he managed various 
departments. 

He was prominent in business affairs 
in Vancouver during his period of 
service on the coast and was an active 
member of the Vancouver Board of 
Trade and similar organizations. 


Bellingham Wedding — 


At a church wedding attended by over 
200, Miss Jeannete Johnson of the Pu- 
get Sound Pulp & Timber Co. laboratory 
became the bride of Dwight Gustafson of 
eel American Railway Express 
office. 


Charles M. Server Back 
With Philadelphia Felt Co. 


On August 20—the first Monday 
after the end of the war—Charles M. 
Server of 2421 Northeast Irving St., 
Portland 12, Ore., returned to the serv- 
ice of the Philadelphia Felt Co. on 
the Pacific Coast after more than three 
years in war work. 

Mr. Server has organized the Charles 
M. Server Supply Co., and he expects 
to handle other supplies for the puip 
and paper industry in addition to 
felts. 

Ir was on April 20, 1942 that Mro« 
Server discontinued his rounds of the 
mills for the Philadelphia firm in or- 
der to help build ships. He became 
a member of the engineering staff of — 
the Kaiser Co., Inc., and during the 
past 18 months he was in charge of 
Kaiser organization’s requisition depart- 


ment for all ships’ materials. He had — 
final approval of material specifica- 
tions for the Kaiser ships. 


J. R. Lientz Heads Pulp- 
Paper Sales for Swenson 


G. E. Seavoy, vice president and man- 
ager of Swenson Evaporator Co., divi- 
sion of Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl., 
announces the appointment of James 
R. Lientz to the position of consulting 
chemical engineer of the company in 
charge of all sales to the pulp and pa- 
per industry. His headquarters will be 
in Harvey. 

A native of Los Angeles, Mr. Lientz 
attended Kansas City Junior College and 
the University of Michigan, from which 
he received BS and MS degrees. 

He has been with Swenson for eight 
years. 


Harlow Heads Advertising 
For Fairbanks, Morse 


Lewis A. (Lew) Harlow, who recently 
took over the post of manager of the 
advertising division of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., brings a wealth of talents and 
training to his new job. 

From Milton Academy, where he edit- 
ed a class paper, Mr. Harlow entered 
Harvard University and graduated with 
honors in 1922. He organized a pub- 
lishing house for instruction manuals 
and textbooks for public schools. Some- 
time later he became interested in radio 
and spent a number of years producing 
and managing programs. 

In 1943 he joined Fairbanks-Morse 
as assistant advertising manager. 


Bill Flateboe Wins DFC 


Lieut. William E. Flateboe, son of 
Einar Flateboe, president of Sumner Iron 
Works, Everett, Wash., was recently 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross 
at Vero Beach, Florida, where he is sta- 
tioned. 

Five years with the Navy, he returned 
last December from the Pacific where 
he was credited with a direct hit on a 
Tap battleship. He led a two-plane attack 
against two battleships, a cruiser and two 
destroyers in Leyte Gulf. 


Munising Co. Traveler 
W. J. “Bill” Garrity, Chicago rep- 
resentative of the Munising Paper Co., 
was a recent visitor to the Pacific Coast. 
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Hydraulic’s long experience in 
fabricating steel products of 
individual or standard design 
has resulted in skill, speed and 
accuracy that can be of great 
service to you in your modern- 
ization and expansion plans. 
Consult with Hydraulic Supply 
today for earliest fulfillment of 
your needs in sheet, plate or 
structural steel. 
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PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Cellulose-Clothes, Houses and Gunpowder 


By Dr. C. M. A. STINE 


Vice-President Advisory on Research and Development, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


@ One of the world’s most abun- 
dant and important raw materials 
grows almost everywhere—in your 
own backyard, in the South’s cotton 
fields, in the great North woods, 
in the desert, in the ocean. It is 
cellulose, the bone and sinew of the 
plant kingdom, a remarkable sub- 
stance compounded by the plant it- 
self out of the carbon dioxide of the 
air, and the hydrogen and oxygen 
of water. 


Nature still holds all the patents 
on this process. No chemist has yet 
penetrated completely the secret of 
photosynthesis cellular material. Nor 
has anyone learned how to make it 
by any other method. 


But we have taken the cellulose 
that nature gives us and have as- 
signed it to a thousand important 
tasks in sheltering, clothing, educat- 
ing, and entertaining our civiliza- 
tion. The wood of our houses and 
our furniture is cellulose in its natu- 
ral state, mixed with a few other 
ingredients. Cotton and linen are 
almost pure cellulose. Rayon is the 
cellulose of wood or cotton, dissolv- 
ed and regenerated as gleaming fila- 
ments. Cellophane, the ubiquitous 
transparent wrapping, is the same 
material, spread in sheets. 


Bringing us the literature of the 
world and all the current written 
information and correspondence is 
paper, largest user of processed cel- 
lulose. Camera and movie films are 
made of cellulose. So are the count- 
less plastic articles of the celluloid 
and cellulose acetate types. 


In war, cellulose is engaged in the 
gtim business of néeliltong bullets 
from rifles and projectiles from can- 
nons and thus helping to preserve 
our civilization from destruction. 
For, in the form of cellulose nitrate, 
it is the main ingredient of smoke- 
less powder. And this fact, added 
to the interruption of wood pulp 
from Scandanavia, had brought our 
versatile raw material into the prior- 
ities situation and prominently into 
the news. 


Ordinarily the celluose that goes 
into smokeless powder is supplied 
by cotton linters, the short fuzz re- 
maining on the cotton seed after 
the first ginnings have removed the 
longer spinnable fibers for the textile 
industry. But the war demand for 
smokeless powder was so great that 


cotton linters couldn’t do the job 
alone. Therefore, wood pulp cel- 
lulose had to help out at the pow- 
der mills. 


This increased need for the prod- 
cut of the spruce, pine and hemlock 
affects, of course, all peacetime con- 
sumers of pulp, of whom the largest 
is the paper and paperboard indus- 
try. e paper mills account for 
about 90 per cent of the consump- 
tion of this raw material. 


In the manufacture of smokeless 
powder, cellulose is treated with a 
mixture of nitric and sulphuric ac- 
ids, which converts the cotton or 
wood pulp into a new compound, 
nitrocelluose, or more properly, cel- 
lulose nitrate. When Christian 
Frederick Schoenbein, of the Uni- 
versity of Basle, Switzerland, invent- 
ed this material in 1845 and found 
it was a good explosive for guns he 
named it guncotton. 


The nitrated cotton is washed and 
purified and then dehydrated by re- 
placing the water with alcohol. 
More alcohol, along with ether, is 
used in working the mass into a 
dough. Thus the need for such tre- 
mendous amounts of alcohol in the 
war program. The dough is now 
forced through dies, somewhat as in 
the manufacture of macaroni. In 
the case of most smokeless powder 
for cannons, however, the “maca- 
roni” has seven holes through it in- 
stead of one. An invention of the 
late Hudson Maxim, the multi-per- 
forate powder has the advantage 
over solid grains for this reason: 
Solid grains become smaller as they 
burn and present less and less sur- 
face area to the flame of combus- 
tion. Consequently the burning slows 
down and the pressure in the gun 
diminishes. This made it necessary, 


J. M. WALSH. 
new Manager, Pa- 

r Chemicals 

pt., American 
Cyanamid & 
Chemical Cor p.. 
30 Rocke feller 
Plaza, New York 
20. J. D. LOW- 
ERY, former Man- 
ager, combined 
Heavy & Paper 
Chemicals Depts. 
is now Asst. Gen- 
eral Sales Mer. 
and continues in charge of heavy 
chemicals. 





in the old days, to use a powder 
which produced a high initial pres. 
sure and that was sometimes hard 
on the gun. In the case of the multi- 
perforate powder, however, each 
hole gets larger as it burns, imcreas- 
es its surface area and accelerates 
the combustion and the pressure. 
The invention, to quote Maxim him- 
self, “made possible the attainment 
of a very high velocity with a com- 
paratively low initial pressure and 
consequently, with comparatively 
small strain upon the gun.” 

The dimensions and placing of 
the perforations are calculated with 
great precision—and they must be 
held to within a thousandth of an 
inch of specification—so that the 
powder will finish burning at the 
exact moment the shell leaves the 
cannon’s muzzle, and not a thou- 
sandth of a second before or after. 
Only such extreme accuracy in reg- 
ulating the burning time assures ac- 
curacy of fire. The powder is smoke- 
less because all the products of its 
combustion are true gases. 

The union of cellulose with nitric 
acid gave birth not only to a new 
kind of explosive but to an entirely 
new industry. For when cellulose 
nitrate was mixed with camphor un- 
der heat and pressure it was found 
that the material could be molded 
into any desired shape. The inven- 
tion of this plasticized cellulose ni- 
trate is credited to an Englishman, 
Parkes, who patented it in 1864, but 
it remained for the Hyatt brothers, 
John W. and I. S., sons of a New 
York blacksmith, to develop and 
commercialize the material, begin- 
ning in 1869. It was their “cellu- 
loid” toys and shiny “cleanable” 
collars which launched the plastics 
industry. 

Finally, such are the curious re- 
lationships of nature that we find 
cellulose, the raw material of houses, 
clothing and smokeless powder, 
only a step removed from our first 
rationed food—sugar. If you re- 
move a molecule of water from a 
molecule of glucose (sugar) and 
then hook the dehydrated glucose 
molecules together you have a mole- 
cule of cellulose. No one has been 
able to do this, but the German 
chemist, Bergius, found out how to 
go the other direction and make a 
glucose, a type of sugar, out of saw- 

ust. 
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Several Resignations 
In WPB and OPA 


How quickly the industry was slipping into peace time gear 
was evident in the Washington scene. Grant Richardson, Chief 
of WPB’s Paper Division, had accepted a few resignations, 
was ready for others between now and Oct. 1—but key men 
in top spots had all agreed to stay to the bitter end. This 
could mean only one thing: that the close of operations is not 
far away. Qualified WPB observers told PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY ’s eastern representative that “things will be very 
quiet here by early in October, and in November we'll all be 
home for the Thanksgiving turkey.” 

The newsprint situation had quieted but was not solved. 
By “quieted,” men in Washington meant that the solution was 
in the hands of the newsprint mills and the publishers—that 
both groups had most of the facts and were proceeding on 
them. Word was that Ben Cancell, director of the Forest 
Products Bureau, would go to Canada to confer with mills 
north of the border in the hope of assistance from there. 


All Paper Division personnel of the WPB have moved from 
the Temporary “D” Building, Washington, D. C., and are now 
housed in the Railroad Retirement Building close by. It is 
planned that Temporary “D,” so long a mecca for figures in 
the pulp and paper industry, will become quarters for the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

J. R. Atwater, price executive and top man in the Paper and 
Paper Products Price Branch of the Office of Administration, 
left that post at the end of August and returned to the Mead 
Corp. sales company in New York. His successor in OPA is 
M. E. Cody, former manager of Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
in Savannah, Ga., and general manager of Bogalusa Paper 
Corp. from 1928-1939. Mr. Cody was assistant to the direc- 
tor of the Paperboard Division, WPB, since August, 1943. 


A report unconfirmed at time of going to press was that 
Laurence Channing, chief counsel for the Paper and Paper 
Products Branch, was to resign immediately and return to 
private law practice in Boston. James Brownlee, deputy ad- 
ministrator for price, has been ordered by his physician to re- 
sign, and his successor is Jerome M. Ney, who was formerly 
director for consumer goods in the price branch. 


Industry Moves Fast 
Into Postwar Stride 


You have to be good to name another big-time business that 
has got into a postwar stride more quickly than the pulp and 
paper industry. For one of the two big reasons—no problem 
of reconversion of manufacturing facilities—the industry can 
take no credit. For the other big reason it can take plenty. 
Forward looking executives in key units have been making 
peace time plans for a long time. 


They have gone as far with them as the exigencies of war 
production and war conditions in research and marketing 
would let them go. The result has been that while the “sud- 
den peace” caught many a top nationwide industry unready, 
pulp and paper was not among them. 


As a leading New York financial expert put it, peace found 
pulp and paper products “not in doubt” as to demand. Great 
plans are under way on book papers, some of them tied up 
with the programs of giant publishing organizations. Marked 
improvements of markets for tissue and sanitary papers and 
groundwood papers is discernible. The only dark spots of 
worry on the picture is the supply of pulp. It looks like 18,- 
000,000 tons of paper products will be needed to fulfill peace- 
time demand. 

Mindful is.the industry that relaxation of control orders does 
not necessarily mean that basic materials and equipment will 
become available quickly all along the line. Machinery manu- 
facturers, unlike the mills, do have some reconversion prob- 
lems. It is easier to turn from war paper to peace paper, than 
from—for instance—shell cases to paper machines. Expert 
opinion is that supply to start or complete expansion plans 
may be spotty, but that two or three months should see things 
right side up again. 

A vice president in charge of manufacturing of one promi- 
nent New York paper company told this journal that equip- 
ment delays will hold back their expansion program a mini- 


mum of four months. The pinch seems to be stiffest in the: 


field of electrical equipment. 

Another firm, which has already announced a completion of 
expansion in twelve months, has executives close to the picture 
who are saying privately that it may be nearer two years, due 
to supply problems. 
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Buell’s assurance of 
HIGH EFFICIENCY, LOW MAINTENANCE, LONG LIFE 


Spurr-puct MANIFOLDING used in 
Buell (van Tongeren) Multiple Cyclones en- 
sures uniform distribution of both gas and dust 
to the cyclone collectors. This method is most 
important to final collection efficiency. Uneven 
distribution can cause local recirculation of 


gas, resulting in greater erosion rates in the . 


cyclones receiving the higher concentrations 
and in the impairment of collection efficiency. 
With Split-Duct Manifolding, a Buell design 
feature, maximum collection efficiency is 
attained by this uniform distribution of the 
gas load. 

The outlet can be installed to discharge the 
cleaned gases from any side or end, a flexibility 
of arrangement that cannot be obtained with 
unit chamber manifolding. 

Buell Dust Recovery Systems are designed 
to do a job, not just to meet a “spec”. A 
promise fulfilled by Buell’s high efficiency, 
long life and low maintenance in hundreds of 
installations throughout American industry. 





DUST RECOVERY 
SYSTEMS 





BUELL FEATURES 


RESULT IN 


PRODUCE 





JUST OFF THE PRESS: Buell’s new revised book— 
“The Buell (van Tongeren) System of Industrial Dust 
Recovery” — now in its fourth printing, is just off the press. 

Write for your copy today. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


SPLIT-DUCT MANIFOLDING 





Hercules Official Promoted 


P. F. Neumann has been appointed 
manager of technical service for Her- 
cules Powder Company’s Paper Makers 
Chemical Department, it is announced 
by R. B. McKinney, general manager of 
the department. 

Mr. Neumann has been with Hercules 
since 1937. He was at the Kalamazoo 
plant for seven years and in Wilming- 
ton since October, 1944, doing sales- 
service and development work. 


Pusey & Jones Corp. 


Announces Promotions 


Pusey & Jones Corp. announces ap- 
pointment of George L. Coppage and 
Ralph S. Johnston as vice presidents. 
Mr. Coppage joined the organization 
in 1907, and Mr. Johnston in 1911 and 
has progressed through the design and 
engineering departments. 

Samuel M. Bratton, until recently 
chief engineer of the Paper Machinery 
Division has returned to the organiza- 
tion and has been appointed technical 
adviser to sales and sales service. 

Frank M. Sanger has been appointed 
chief engineer succeeding Mr. Brat- 
ton in that capacity. Mr. Sanger had 
been Chief Engineer of Bagley and Se- 


wall Co. 


Capt. Roger Chase, Jr., 


Is Stationed in Bermuda 


Capt. Roger Chase, Jr., U. S. Army, 
who is the son of R. E. Chase, Ta- 
coma Bldg., Tacoma 2, Wash., manu- 
facturers’ representative,. writes his fa- 
ther of a pleasant assignment at pres- 
ent in Bermuda. He has a WAC as- 
sistant. 

Mr. Chase, Sr., represents Combus- 
tion Engineering Co. and other firms. 


American Potash-Chemical 


Aided Atom Bomb Plants 


During the past three years more 
than 3200 tons of soda ash have been 
shipped by American Potash & Chemi- 
cal Corp. to three plants now revealed as 
the source of atomic bomb materials. 

David B. Scott, western sales manager 
of American Potash & Chemical Corp.,. 
said the plants which used the soda ash 
are at Hanford, Wash., near Grand 
Junction, Colorado, and at Great Bear 
Lake in Northwest Territories, Canada. 
In the case of shipments to Great Bear 
Lake in Northwest Territories, Canada. 
from Vancouver, 


Plastics Paper Co. 
Opens Chicago Office 


Executive sales offices of Plastic Pa- 
pers Co., manufacturers of converted’ 
paper and plastic packaging specialties. 
are now open at 188 West Randolph: 
St., Chicago, with Richard E. Costello- 
as sales manager. 

Since 1928 Mr. Costello has been ac- 
tive in both the fine and coarse paper 
conversion industry; originally with Ox- 
ford Filing Supply Co., Brooklyn, New: 
York, and during the past several years 
with Sherman Paper Products Corp. He 
has specialized in the development, man- 
ufacture and distribution of greaseproof 
and moistureproof barrier materials con- 
forming to federal specifications and wil! 
continue his activities in the industrial 
and food packaging field handling waxed 
coated and laminated products combin- 
ing paper, plastics, films, foils, cloths: 
and metals. 
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Oregon P. & P. 
Rebuilds After Fire 


Contracts have been let for reconstruc- 
tion of the digester building, wood room 
and other sections of Oregon Pulp & 
Paper Co., Salem, Ore., destroyed in a 
$300,000 fire on Aug. 19. Donald M. 
Drake Co., Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore., 
will reconstruct the buildings. 

The sawmill and shipping department 
were in shape to resume operations by 
the end of August. 

About 700 are employed at the plant. 
Douglas Armstrong is resident manager. 

The fire, apparently result of sponta- 
neous combustion, started in the wood- 
room at 4:30 p. m. and spread swiftly to 
the four-story digester plant, which it 
gutted. Two cars of chlorine gas on a 
siding at the plant were hauled to safe- 
ty by a locomotive, but three oelnet cars 
of supplies were burned. 

Mr. Armstrong sai4 the paper mill 
will be shutdown for some weeks during 
the reconstruction period. 


WILLIAM 
E. HOARD, 
former 
assistant to 
Sales Mer. 
of Western 
Gear Wks’ 
three plants 
with head- 
quarters in 
Seattle, 
who has 
been ap- 
pointed 
Area Sales 
Manager, 
San Fran- 
cisco, for 
that firm 
and Pacific 
Gear & Tool Works. He is U. of Wash. 
graduate. 


Wisconsin Honeymoon 
For George Blochs 


Eight days after returning from a two- 
year stay with the S. army in the Pa- 
cific found St. Sgt. George Bloch, of 
Pacific Coast Paper Mills in Bellingham, 
Wash., on a honeymoon trip to his old 
home in and around -Wausau, Wis. 

Mr. Bloch was married to Miss Cather- 
ine Croome of Bellingham on August 18. 

While in Wisconsin the Bloch family 
held a reunion at which 22 were present. 

If Mr. Frank Bloch, shipping foreman 
of the tissue mill and brother of the 
groom had been there, every one of this 
large family of papermakers would have 
been present. On his return Mr. Bloch 
will resume his duties with the mainte- 
ete department of the mill in Belling- 

am, 


Oregon P. & P. 
Buys Properties 


The former Silver Falls Timber Co., 
Silverton, Ore., sold by the M. C. Wood- 
ard interests to R. A. Babb Co., Eugene, 
Ore., was transferred on Aug. 18, to Ore- 
gon Pulp & Paper Co., Salem, Ore. 
Land, locomotives, and other properties 
were sold. 

Main reason for purchase was said to 
be to acquire the large log storage pond. 

bout a quarter of a million dollars is 
involved in the transaction, according to 


R. A. Babb 
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“All tile linings and tile tanks required for 
the stock handling system and bleach plant 
were 
STEBBINS” 
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This list was printed 
beforeP.H.(Pearl Harbor) 
but Stebbins is still head- 


quarters for complete lin- 


nd: 
a Vinind 


ing service, providing: 


ONE source of supply 


ONE responsibility for 
satisfactory service 


ONE standard of quality 


Sixty-one years of specialization in solving 
lining and tank problems for the paper industry. 
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Charles Marschner Joins 


Forest Products Laboratory 

Charles F. Marschner, formerly of 
the Plastics Division, Consolidated Wa- 
ter Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, Wis., has joined the staff of the 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, at 
Madison, Wis. 

Mr. Maraschner has made an extend- 
ed study of high strength, low pressure 
molded paper base laminates and was 
closely connected with the pioneer de- 
velopment by Consolidated of its lam- 
inate airplane stock known as Conso- 
weld, utilizing Mitscherlich sulphite 
pulp. A paper by Mr. Marschner on 
the process was published in the Au- 
gust 1944 issue of this magazine. 


Fatal Accident 

Harry Nylen, shift electrician with Pu- 
get Sound Pulp & Timber Co., and his 
son, Karl, were lost in a fishing accident 
in the San Juan Islands on Labor Day. 
Mr. Nylen was brother-in-law of Frank 
Hedberg, shift foreman at the mill. 


A. D. Cobban Dies 


Arthur .Doyle Cobban, a vice presi- 
dent of Great Lakes Paper Co. and a 
prominent figure in the financial com- 
munity of Toronto, died recently. 


Phil Noyes Dies 


Philip H. Noyes, technical filtration 
engineer in the Chicago office of Oliver 
United Filters, Inc., died Aug. 16 in 
Chicago. He was 43. 

Mr. Noyes joined the company in 
1937 and was in the San Francisco sales 
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Your 


“NORTHWEST 
THEATRE” 


Judged America’s Best 
Radio Program Among 
Utilities, Rated on 
Entertainment 


@ Featuring the All-Girl Orch- 
estra under the direction of Carl 


Pitzer. . . . Songs you like by 
Martha Wright and Haroid 
Sebenick . . . and dramatized 


stories about interesting people 
and events of the Pacific North- 


west. 
* 


Listen Every 
TUESDAY 


KOL 8:00 p.m. 
KOMO 9:30 p.m. 


PUGET SOUND 


POWER & LIGHT Co. 
FRANK McLAUGHLIN, President 








Cleaner Pulp & Paper 
Longer Wire Life 















In over 300 pulp and 
paper mills VORTRAPS 
are working 24 hours a 

_day— removing objec- 
tionable dirt from stock. 

By removing this 
abrasive material, the 
useful life of wires 
and felts is substan- 
tially increased. 


A. H. LUNDBERG 
Western Representative 
901 Textile Towe: Seattle 1, Wn. 


NICHOLS 


ENGINEERING & RESEARCH CORP 


Wa Towe v t we 
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PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Classified Advertising 


WANTED GOOD USED SUPER 
CALENDER with 108” to 112” face. 
Complete if possible with electric drive. 
Will purchase outright or trade 70” 
supercalender complete. Good operating 
condition, Give full particulars in first 
letter. Reply Box 14, Pulp & Paper In- 
dustry, 71 Columbia St., Seattle 4, Wash. 





CONFIDENTIAL 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR PAPER AND PULP MILLS 
WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 


EMPLOYERS SEEKING EXECUTIVES AND 
EXECUTIVES SEEKING NEW POSITIONS. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 
PAPER MILL DEPARTMENT 
294 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





WANTED—Mechanical Engineer with 
several years’ experience in the pulp and 
paper industry for pulp and paper mill 
in Middle West. Please state age, exper- 
ience, salary expected, draft status. Ad- 
dress Box 10, Pulp & Paper Industry, 71 
Columbia St., Seattle 4, Wash. 





MALE HELP WANTED — Project 
engineers and draftsmen. Pulp or Paper 
mill experience desirable but not essen- 
tial. Attractive post war prospects. Sub- 


_mit full statement of education, experi- 
ence, recent photograph. Reply Box 12, 


Pulp & Paper Industry, 71 Columbia 
Street, Seattle 4, Wash. 





Lieut. Vern Tipka 
Now in Washington, D. C. 


Lieut. Vernon L. Tipka, on leave 
from technical department at Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Co., is now attached tc 
the Office of the Quartermaster General. 
U. S. Army (Temporary B Building 
Room 2204), Washington (25), D. C. 


Charley Grondona’s Address 
Friends of Charles A. Grondona of the 


Crown .Zellerbach Corp. organization, 
who is on a U. S. Army mission in Eu- 
rope, may reach him by writing to this 
address: 

APO 887, O. C. Q. M., New York, 
N.Y. 


Stockton Service Pins 


Twenty year service pin awards have 
been announced at the Stockton, Calif., 
division of Fibreboard Products Inc., 
for Earl Kaiser, Kenneth Stringfellow, 
Amos Condy and Manuel Padilla. 


Pacifie Mills Service Pins 


Recipients of 25 year service pins 
at the Ocean Falls, B. C., pin dinner 
held recently, by Pacific Mills, Ltd.: 

Thomas Adams, J. Oscar Latham, 
James McKellar, Jack B. Arnold, Bill 
Lewis and James N. Sutton. 

Twenty year pins went to—Harry 
Bamford, Bill Calhoun, Stewart Fin- 
ley, Thomas Faichen, Walter A. Mar- 
shall, Archie. Bird, Charles L. Clark, 
Robert J. Fuller, James T. Hay, D. 
Cecil Morrow and Miss May E. 
Walker. 


WANTED — For Pulp and Paper 
Mill, Licensed Steam Engineer, one fa: 
miliar with the firing of sawmill refuse 
and one capable of supervising main- 
tenance and operation. Apply in own 
hand writing stating experience, refer- 
ences and salary wanted. Reply Box 11, 
Pulp & Paper Industry, 71 Columbia 
St., Seattle 4, Wash. 





SALES-MINDED ENGINEER who 
can qualify by reciprocity or test, or who 
is registered in State of Oregon, to act as 
Sales Technician for firm selling Sewage 
Pumps and Pumps for Pulp and Paper 
Mills. Old established company distribut- 
ing fine line of equipment. Opportunity 
to develop this division of the Pump De- 
partment and later head as sales man- 
ager. Knowledge of Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry desirable but not essential. Give 
age, education, experience, engineering 
record. Enclose picture. R. M. WADE & 
CO., 106 S.E. Hawthorne Blvd., Port- 

4 


land 14, Oregon. . 
ee" 





WANTED—Master Mechanic and 
practical Engineer with pulp mill ex- 
perience, if possible, for work in Un- 
bleached Sulphite mill. Submit com- 
plete statement of past experience to- 
gether with references and salary want- 
ed. Box No. 13, Pulp & Paper Indus- 
try, 71 Columbia Street, Seattle, 4, 
Washington. 





SERVICE MEN’S SUBSCRIPTIONS 
In ordering subscriptions for service men 
overseas, please attach his original writ- 
ten request to your subscription order. 
Postal regulations require publishers to 
present original request for their exam- 
ination on renewal orders as well as new 
subscription—before the publisher can 
start or renew the subscription. 





100 Old Timers Have 
Big Time in Camas 


On the evening of Aug. 30, more 
than 100 members of the Camas, Wash.. 
Old Timers Club of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. participated in an annual pot- 
luck dinner. Dancing and games fea- 
tured the evening, with wives of the 
members in attendance, also. 

The club includes more than 100 em- 
ployes who have worked 25 years or 


more for C-Z. 


Leaves Everett P. & P. 


The Everett Pulp and Paper Co. an- 
nounces the resignation of John E. 
Horton, manager of stationery depart- 
ment sales in the San Francisco office 
for the past eleven years. He left 
Aug 1. for a new position. 


“All Alone,” Sung by J. H. 


The assistant resident manager situ- 
ation at Camas mill of C-Z Corp. was 
quite acute the last two weeks in Au- 
gust with G. W. Charters on vacation 
and A. G. Natwick on the sick lise with 
a severe cold and later reaction to sulfa- 
nilimide administrations. 
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816 S. E. Taylor St. 





THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE Co. 


Papermill Machinery 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


WESTERN MACHINERY CORPORATION 


“Equipment for Industry” 
FABRICATORS e 


MACHINISTS 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR 


DESIGNERS 


THE FALK CORPORATION 
Speed Reducers 
Flexible Couplings. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





| {" 
WNestern- 
MACHINERY _} CORPORATION 


FORMERLY HESSE-ERSTED IRON WORKS, INC. 


PORTLAND 14, OREGON 











G-I Joe Discovers Some Uses for Paper 
That May Never Have Occured to You 


@ Much has been said in these 
columns concerning the technical 
development and uses of high- 
strength WV-boxes, multi-wall bags 
and K-ration packages in this war. 
But have you heard of some of the 
amazing additional uses made of 
these boxes and bags after they have 
served their primary job of trans- 
porting and protecting supplies for 
the fighting fronts? 


They are certainly proving to be 
versatile products. 


This secondary value for the V- 
box lies in the fact that much of it 
is laminated with a layer of asphalt 
material which makes it waterproof. 
It serves soldiers and marines as 
both sheathing and shingles for a 
shack, a moisture resistant ground 
sheet on which to place a blanket or 
sleeping bag and a temporary wind- 
break or windscreen to protect a 
small fire, not to mention doing a 
little duty in camouflage when neces- 
sary. Since the fibreboard even with- 
out the asphalt lamination has a 
high wet strength, it does not turn 


soft in wet weather and can stand a 
thorough soaking without coming to 
pieces. 

Multi-wall bags, also laminated 
with asphalt, serve the same uses as 
fibreboard, and are also used for 
emergency boots, particularly useful 
in foxholes with water six inches 


deep. 


The K ration package is one of 
the most versatile of the packages as 
the inner and outer cartons can both 
be used. The bag forms a water- 
proof container for a watch, matches, 
tmhoney, and other personal belong- 
ings, while the inner carton does 
emergency duty as a mess kit. The 
inner carton also makes excellent 
fuel for a short, hot fire while the 
wax burns. 

The steel strappings around some 
of the cartons comes in handy for 
clotheslines or even grills over which 
to warm a can of rations, and it has 
done emergency duty in combat 
areas as repair material for tele- 
phone lines when conventional lines 
were not available. 


Allan Hyer Rests After 
War Job in Cariboo Country 


Allan Hyer, vice president and sales 
manager, Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, 
O., enjoyed his first real vacation since 
before the war this summer, just tak- 
ing it easy for a few weeks at a moun- 
tain lake in the remote Cariboo coun- 
ty in interior British Columbia. 

He was guest at the summer home 
of his old friend, Alan C. Dunham, 
of (1059 S. W. Westwood Dr.) Port- 
land, Ore., western representative of 
Lockport Felt Co. 

Mr. Hyer, as is widely known in 
the industry, devoted his time exclu- 
sively since almost the beginning of 
the war to the difficule task of chief 
of distribution, Paper Division, War 
Production Board. He resigned this 
spring. 


Camas Veterans Retire 


The Camas, Wash., mill of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., has recently lost two 
of its long-time employes through re- 
tirement. 

On August 31, Isaac Helme, steam 
plant fireman, retired after 22 years at 
the Camas plant. After 45 years with 
C-Z, Clarence C. Colson, clean-up man 
in the bag factory, retired in early Sev- 
tember. 





with 
ATKINS 


PAPER KNIVES 


e An enviable record of longer, 
more dependable cutting lies behind 
Atkins Paper Knives. The expert 
tempering and skilled grinding that 
goes into their manufacture is your 
guarantee of finest quality obtainable. 
They cut clean and smooth, give extra 
service between grindings. America’s 
largest plants have known the superiority 
of Atkins Paper Knives for years. Why 
don't you make friends with them too? 
E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


489 South Illinois Street, Indianapolis 9, indiana 
Agents or Dealers in all Principal Cities the World Ovep 


water removal. 


rising costs. 
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PULP & PAPER INDUSTR 


TECHNICALLY SPEAKING— 


TENAX FELTS are unexcelled in performance. 
For all types of paper and board, they start right, run 
smoothly, provide full and true trim with the proper 


Financially speaking, TENAX.FELTS assure that 


wider margin of profit which is so important in times of 


*““Non-Users Are The Losers”’ 


_ Lockport FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y. — U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Representative: ALAN C. DUNHAM, Portland, Ore. 








